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=a] T is well for the careful student of Cali- 

fornia literature to hark back, every 

once in a while, to a contemplation of 
the work of those who laid the foundation of a 
distinctive and individualistic California litera- 
ture. And the leader in this movement un- 
doubtedly was Bret Harte. 

Harte was born in Albany, New York, on 
August 25, either 1836 or 1839. His English 
biographer, T. Edgar Pemberton, says 1839, 
and it is so inscribed on his tombstone in Trim- 
ley churchyard, yet Henry Childs Merwin, his 
American biographer, gives the earlier date. He 
was christened Francis Brett Harte, but as she 
entered the literary field he dropped the second 
“t” in his second name, and finally the Francis, 
and became, as he is now universally known, 
Bret Harte. 

As a child he was precocious, even in the 
matter of humor, mimicking in an inimitable 
manner, one of his childhood’s schoolmates, 
who had been declaiming “Norval,” at one of 
the school’s weekly exercises. His father was 


of a restless, roving disposition, hence Frank— ° 


as he was invariably called until long after he 
reached manhood—never did much at school. 
His was really a home education, and that he 
was naturally studious was made manifest by 
the fact that, when he was fourteen years old, 
he was taken ill and confined to his bed for two 
months, yet in that short time mastered Greek 
so that he could read it to the satisfaction both 


of his mother, and his classically educated 
father. 

In 1854 his father died, and until 1853 his 
widow, with the children, remained in New 
York. In that year Mrs. Harte went to Califor- 
nia, with a party of relatives and friends to 
make her home there with her eldest son, 
Henry, Frank and his younger sister, Marga- 
ret, remained until the following year, when 
they too, in February, 1854, started by the Nic 
aragua route and after a very wearisome and 
uneventful journey reached San Francisco. He 
was then eighteen years of age. Who that saw 
him land at the wharf dreamed that his was the 
brain and the pen to bring more swift fame to 
California than ever the discoverers of gold had 
accomplished. 

But neither did Harte at this time do more 
than dream, perhaps, of his own powers. He 
was ever modest and diffident, so that it is 
questionable whether he himself, in his wildest 
dreams, saw himself as the world-famous au- 
thor, with millions of readers eagerly looking 
for every word that came from his pen. 

The day after his arrival in San Francisco 
Harte and his sister crossed over to Oakland 
to the new home of his mother. For she had 
married again, and he was to become ac- 
quainted with his step-father, Colonel Andrew 
Williams. It was a fortunate and happy meet- 


ing, for Col. Williams was a true-hearted 'gen- 
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tleman of the old school, somewhat old-fash- 
ioned perhaps, but with that genuine courtesy 
of heart and manner that it is to be regretted 
is now all too rare. He was the first mayor of 
Oakland, in 1857, and was re-elected the fol- 


lowing year. 


Now began those experiences in San Fran- 
cisco and in the mining camps for about two 
years that formed the basis of all Frank’s liter- 
ary work. In his “Bohemian Days in San Fran- 
cisco” he tells of his first gambling experience 
in one of the many “gilded halls” of sin that 
flourished at that period. He scarcely knew 
what he was doing, but acting under strong in- 
fluence he threw down a large coin—to his hor- 
ror he saw that it was the larger part of his pos- 
sessions,—and as the spinning wheel came to 
rest found he had won a glittering heap of gold. 
A stranger at his elbow whispered advice to him 
which his boyish pride refused to accept, and 
he allowed his stake to remain, only to see the 
whole amount with the coin he originally had 
staked, swept away at the next turn of the 
wheel. 

....During the two years of his first experiences 
he became a tutor in a private family in the 
San Ramon Valley, then, the next year, went 


up to Humboldt County and became an express 
messenger, guarding the Wells Fargo’s treasure 
box, plying between points in Humboldt, Trinity 
and Del Norte Counties. In those days his was 


a highly dangerous occupation. Highwaymen 
and bandits roamed the country, solitary and 
even in bands, and holdups, burglaries, thefts, 
shootings and even wilful and deliberate mur- 
ders were far too common. Yet as Charles 
Warren Stoddard once wrote: “He bore a 
charmed life. Probably his youth was his sal- 
vation, for he ran a thousand risks, yet seemed 
only to gain in health and spirits.” His pred- 
ecessor was shot through the arm by a highway- 
man, and his successor was killed. Here he 
learned to know through intimate daily associa- 
tion the stage-drivers whom he so forcefully 


pictured in his Yuba Bill. 


For a time Harte worked in a drug store and 
two or three of his sketches recall the familiar- 
ity with drugs and their effects that he here 
learned. 

There has been considerable discussion as to 
whether Bret Harte ever personally worked as 
a miner, and the question can now perhaps, 
never be satisfactorily settled. Yet his “How I 
Went to the Mines,” seems to be distinctly auto- 
biographical and his sisters so regard it. 


There is one thing, however, both his biog- 
raphers seem to have overlooked. Neither of 


them have a word to say as to how he gained 
his familiarity with the regions in Tuolumne, 
Calaveras and Amador Counties, that were so 
largely the scenes of his later stories. It is in- 
credible that he never spent any time at Angels, 
or Sonora, or Tuolumne, or Table Mountain, 
and that he had not seen for himself the roar- 
ing, dashing, muddy waters of the Stanislaus 
River, which he so often refers to. Poker Flat 
and Roaring Camp, Jimtown and Tuttletown 
Jackass Flat and Big Oak Flat, San Andreas 
and Chinese Camp were all as familiar to him 
as his San Francisco, and yet neither of his 
biographers tell of any visits he is known to 
have made there. It is evident that he must 
have spent some time in the region to know it 
so thoroughly. 


Fortunately in W. R. Gillis, the brother of 
Steve and Jim Gillis,—all three intimates of 
Mark Twain,—we have a witness who knew 
somewhat of Bret Harte’s familiarity with the 
country. William’s brother, Jim, owned very 
profitable mines on Jackass Hill, and it was 
here that he (W. R.) lived for several months 
with Mark Twain, who was afterwards to be- 
come associated with Harte in the Overland 


Monthly. 


Gillis asserts that Bret Harte never lived for 
any length of time in Tuolumne County. He 
says he did, however, reside for a while in Cala- 
veras County. He recalls one occasion, in 
1855, when he was living on Jackass Hill, that 
Bret Harte came and stayed over night with 
them. He was returning to San Francisco, and 
as he left in the morning, his brother Jim 
slipped a twenty dollar gold piece in his hand 
with the quiet renvark: “That'll perhaps help 
to make the way easier.” 


Gillis never felt drawn to Harte as he did to 
Mark Twain. He often says he was not the hu- 
man man that Mark was. Indeed, he expresses 
his opinion of Bret Harte very fully in one re- 
mark: “He (Bret Harte) asserted there was only 
one literary genius in the world and he was thal 
one.” 

Harte was not yet, however, in any position 
to even imagine he was a literary genius. He 
was to find himself, soon, however, in San Fran- 
cisco. Here, in 1857 he was engaged in setting 
type for the Golden Era. Joe Lawrence was its 
editor, and had it been well conducted it might 
have made the later founding of the Overland 
unnecessary. For this magazine Harte wrote 
several stories and essays, some of which have 
found place side by side with his later work. 
It was for this magazine he wrote “Mliss, 


which he afterwards materially expanded, as 
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many of his friends and critics think, to its seri- 
ous disadvantage. He also wrote some of his 
“Condensed Novels” for the Golden Era. It 
was during this period, August 11, 1862, that 
he married Miss Anna Griswold, and also made 
two valuable friends in Mrs. Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont, herself a woman of considerable literary 
ability, and the Rev. Thomas Starr King, the 
Unitarian divine, who had recently taken 
charge of the San Francisco church of that 
faith. Another friend was R. B. Swain, a mem- 
ber of King’s church, and superintendent of the 
Mint. In 1864 Swain offered him the position of 
secretary of the Mint, and this office he retained 
for the rest of the time—six more years—he re- 
mained in California. Little official work was re- 
quired at his hands so that he was enabled to 
devote a good deal of time to his literary work. 

During this time he wrote that stirring poem, 
“The Reveille,” which was read to an audience 
in Thomas Starr King’s church, as also were 
others of his patriotic poems. 


Then in 1868 came the founding, by Anton 
Roman, of the Overland Monthly. Harte, by 
unanimous consent, was named as its editor, 
and he consented to act, provided Noah Brooks 
would write for it each month, and also if 
Charles Warren Stoddard and Ina Coolbrith 
would each guarantee a monthly contribution 
of prose or verse. These two were so often 
seen with Harte, or going to or returning from 
his ofice that some wag denominated them 
“The Golden Gate Trinity,” and so long as 
Harte and Stoddard lived (Miss Coolbrith, we 
are glad to say, is still in the land of the ac- 
tively living), the name stuck. Harte was es- 
sentially an editor. There must have been born 
in hiny an instinctive knowledge as to what 
made “‘literature.” His whole career as a writer 
and editor seems to have been influenced by 
such a standard as James Russell Lowell after- 
wards so. wonderfully set forth as his definition 
of a classic: “A happy coalescence of matter 
and style, that innate and exquisite sympathy 
between the thought that gives life and the form 
that consents to every mood of grace and dig- 
nity, which can be simple without being vulgar, 
elevated without being distant, and which is 
something neither ancient or modern, always 
new and incapable of growing old.” 


Then, too, he was already possessed with the 
western spirit. He and his co-laborers were— 
if not the heralds—then the true historians of 
the new west, as surely as Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier and Bryant were the heralds 
and historians of New England. They sent 
forth to the world the first true and real pictures 


of the west in which they lived. Hence Harte 
was essentially the qualified leader, the one 
divinely appointed to be the editor. 


He possessed the keen, critical spirit and was 
gifted with an intuitive sense as to what a high- 
class magazine should be. Even the cover was 
of importance to him. In an age when merito- 
rious and gaudy presentments were called for 
by most people, his refined taste suggested the 
plainest, simplest and most dignified kind of a 
cover, such an one as can never be improved 
upon, because simple dignity is always good and 
uncriticisable. He had an unfailing ear for 
euphony in the titles of whatever he admitted 
to his pages, and an equally keen eye for a 
taking title, and this department of his maga- 
zine always received his thorough and careful 
attention and revision. Indeed the general 
“make-up” of his magazine was as near per- 
fect as it could be. 


Of his literary ability and critical judgement 
the true but really funny story of how his 
“Luck of Roaring Camp” was received in the 
printing office of his own magazine is the best 
exemplification | know. The young lady proof- 
reader was so shocked by the story that she 
threw down the copy and refused to listen fur- 
ther to such debasing lines. The printer, a 
good respectable “deacon,” seconded the em- 
barrassed girl in her protests, and the proprietor 
and publisher, Anton Roman, was perforce im- 
pressed by the maiden modesty and deacon-like 
purity that arrayed themselves against this im- 
moral story of the wicked miners. Harte was 
called upon the carpet. With great diffiidence 
and fearful, lest in the heat of composition and 
creation he had failed to comprehend the char- 
acter of the beings he had fathered he agreed 
to reread his story in cold blood and even colder 
type. With critical senses alert to a point of 
painful acuteness he re-read his story. Instead 
of seeing anything to condemn he felt there 
was much to commend, and that nothing but 
false modesty and a _ too-sensitive prudency 
could see anything objectionable either in the 
facts of the story or his way of telling them. 


With a firmness and bravery, which is as rare 
as it is honorable and commendable, he re- 
turned to the publisher with his decision, which 
was to the effect that, while as far as his work 
as author was concerned he would be perfectly 
willing to withdraw the story, he could not un- 
der any circumstances, as EDITOR, do so, as 
such a course would imply his unfitness for the 
critical editorial position. And from this stand 
nothing could move him. That was his unal- 
terable platform and upon that, like Patrick 
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Henry and Lincoln, he was willing to “survive 
or perish, sink or swim.” 

The value of this invincible determination 
was of the highest value to California and its 
dawning literature. Indeed it formed an epoch 
in the literary annals of the Golden State, the 
importance of which few of Bret Harte’s follow- 
ers have sufficiently recognized. For had he 
wavered at that critical moment his own judg- 
ment would henceforth have been at the mercy 
of every wind that blew from whatever hostile 
source, and the pennant which so proudly 
waved from his elevated standard would have 
been lowered, to our lasting and irreparable 
injury. 2 

But it was not lowered and though a storm 
of protest, aroused in the local press and pulpit, 
doubtless by the friends of the shocked proof- 
reader whose morals were so nearly contamina- 
ted by the fearful immorality of the mother of 
“The Luck,” and “Kaintuck’s” expletives, for 
awhile beat upon Harte’s devoted head, he 
awaited with calmness the decision of the crit- 
ical eastern press. It was not long in coming. 
We all know how the first mail brought him 
what seemed in those days an almost fabulous 
offer from the publishers in the staid, moral, 
puritanic city of Boston, of the immaculate, 
blushingly modest “Atlantic Monthly” to write 
each month for their pure pages such stories as 
this which had come so near wrecking the first 
real literary magazine of the Golden State. 


And now, at this time, there is no one but 
will readily acknowledge that it was this maga- 
zine — the Overland Monthly — under Bret 
Harte’s supervision that first won for California 
its spurs as a creator of writing that was liter- 
ature. Its literary history begins—as far as 
the outside world is concerned—with the date 
which appeared on this modest looking, brown- 
covered magazine, with the cut of a grizzly 
under its title, viz., 1868. a 

Not only did Bret Harte lift high the stand- 
ard of California literature and win the respect 
and homage of the literary world for it, but in 
his own personal worth he set a standard which 
has ever since materially influenced not only 
California literature, but all literature, to its 
improvement. He brought the short story to a 
state of perfection it had never before attained. 
Even Poe, in the most studied and finished of 
his products, never surpassed and seldom 
equalled Bret Harte, and in character drawing 
many regard Poe as Harte’s inferior. 
~ Jack Hamlin, M’liss, Yuba Bill, Colonel Star- 
bottle, Judge Beeswinger, Tennessee’s Pardner, 
Ah Sin, Truthful James, Jack Oakhurst, and 
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the rest are worthy to rank side by side with 
Becky Sharp, Col. Newcome, Maggie and Tom 
Tulliver, Aunt Glegg, Adam Bede, Dick Swi- 
veller, Pickwick, David Copperfield, Sam Wel- 
ler, and all the other notables that the creative 
genius of Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot 
brought into existence. 

And while in the invention of his longer plots 
Harte confessed he was inferior, it cannot be 
denied that he was the creator of a style, clear, 
vivid, pure and enchanting, and worthy of as 
high a place as any man or woman who has 
hitherto wielded the pen in the realm of Eng- 
lish fiction. 

It is not my purpose here to give any review 
of Bret Harte’s many short stories, his dialect or 
serious poems, or his two longer novels. I wish, 
however, to call attention to a phase of his 
work that cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
viz., that of the portions of California with 
which he was familiar no one, of any time or 
school and writing, has yet equalled him in the 
fidelity, truth, and vividness of his descriptions. 
The more one studies them the more marvel- 
lous do they become, and to merely quote them 
would fill many, many scores of pages. His lit- 
erary touch, in these matters, was perfect. From 
beginning to end each line is laid in with unfal- 
tering and masterly stroke, not a word too many 
or too few, all are needed to give completeness 
to the picture he wishes to present. 


In his descriptions of the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, the mining country of Calaveras and Tuo- 
lumne Counties, the Bay Region near San 
Francisco, his pen pictures are equal to dainty 
and exquisite cameos that yet have the fidelity 
photography. Weather conditions, the tree, 
flower and bird life are also accurately pre- 
sented. And with what power! Where is there, 
in all literature, a finer description of a snow- 
storm than the one with which he opens Ga- 
briel Conroy? Anyone who has been in the 
Sierras, either afoot, on horseback or in a con- 
veyance, when a heavy snowstorm began, 
knows how it can fall and fall and fall, "filling 
ravines and gulches, and dropping from the 
walls of canyons in white shrouds like drifts. 
fashioning the dividing ridge into the likeness of 
a monstrous grave, hiding the bases of giant 
pines, and completely covering young trees and 
larches, rimming with porcelain the bowl-like 
edges of still, cold lakes, and undulating in mo- 
tionless white billows to the edge of the distant 
horizon.” 


And who that has seen a heavy fall run in 
the foothills cannot immediately picture the 
scene in “Chiquito >” 
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The judge and his nevey struck for that ford in the 
night, in the rain, and the water all around us; 

Up.to our flanks in the gulch, and Rattlesnake Creek 
jist a bilin’, 

Not a plank left in the dam, and nary a bridge on the 
river. 


Then, too, how vivid the few words of pic- 
turing in “Cicely:” 
Alkali, rock and sage; 
Sagebrush, rock, and alkali; ain't it a pretty page! 
Sun in the east in the mornin’, sun in the west at night, 


And the shadows of this yer station the only thing moves 


in sight. 
if you ever came down the Geiger or 
any other steep grade in a stage-coach on a 
dark night you'll feel the force of: 
It was the Geiger Grade, a mile and a half from the 


summit ; 
Black as your hat was the night, and never a star in 
the heavens. 
Thundering down the grade, the gravel and stones we 
sent flying 
Over vd precipice side,—a thousand feet plumb to the 
ttom. 

And again and again I have seen and heard: 

Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

No, No! dear friend. Harte didn’t write this 
Goulash! 

There are scores of such—all of which are 
worth quoting, and to the students of literature 
well worth memorizing. His powers of obser- 
vation were keen and unerring, and seeing so 
much more than the ordinary observer, and pos- 
sessing that unerring gift of words he sets it 
forth in such fashion that the unobservant is 
compelled to see with Harte’s own poetic vision 
and fullness of detail. And in this power of 
observation, of analysis of persons, situations 
and things, and the ability to set them forth in 
such vivid cleanness that they seem almost sil- 
houettes against a clear sky. we find the secret 
of Bret Harte’s style. 


Style in a writer is a subtle thing. ~ It is the 
mark of his personality, the revelation in liter- 
ature of his individuality. What careful stu- 
dent does not recognize at once the nervous, 
brilliant fluency of De Quincey, the resigned 
pessimism of Matthew Arnold, the heavy pom- 
posity of Johnson, the rugged virility of 
Carlyle, the dulcet limpidity of Tennyson, the 
serene virile strength of Newman, the beauti- 
ful and florid power of Ruskin, the unaffected 
directness of Oliver Goldsmith, the adorned 
thetoric of Macaulay, the subtle sweetness of 
Keats, the quaint humor of Charles Lamb, and 
the peculiar exaggerations and unexpected turns 
of Mark Twain. These features are what make 


the “style” of these men; and the creator of a 


new style is a distinct acquisition to the lan- 
guage; a benefactor to the race of readers and 
students. Looked at from this standpoint Bret 
Harte is the creator of a style as peculiarly dis- 
tinctive, as subtle and charming, as. pleasing 
and mentally provocative as that of any writer 
in the English language. He never uses a 
wrong word, or one too many. Take the poem 
“Dickens in Camp” as an example. Read each 
line for its sonorous beauty, listen to its ryth- 
mic swing, study its picturing; feel its senti- 
ment;—then take the poem as a finished whole 
and as you respond to its power and pathos 
you know that your mind and heart have equal- 
ly been played upon by a master of style. 


In “The Luck of Roaring Camp” how his 
quaint humor asserts itself in the side com- 
ments on the gifts offered by the miners. 
Equally, in the “Heathen Chinee” his sarcasm 
is as dainty and yet forceful, as the flash of a 
searchlight through the blackness of midnight. 


Here by the way as an interjection let me 
relate that W. R. Gillis is strongly opposed to 
the assertion and belief that his brother, James 
Townsend, was the original of Truthful James. 
He asserts that the real personage was James 
W. E. Townsend, who it is asserted by one who 
knew him well “was by all odds the most orig- 
inal writer and versatile liar that this coast or 
any other coast, ever produced. He began his 
journalistic career in Mono County with the 
Mono Index. To read his paper you would 
think it was published in a city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. He had a Mayor and City 
Council, whose proceedings he reported once a 
week, although they never existed, and en- 
livened his columns with killings, law suits, mur- 
der trials, railroad accidents and a thousand 
and one incidents of daily life in a humming 
growing town, every last one of which he coined 
out of his own active brain. He was called 
“Lying Jim Townsend” to the day of his death 
and could he have had his way it would have 
been graven on his tombstone.” He was never 
a liar who sought to injure anyone, but merely 
lied for the fun of it. He was, asserts Gillis, the 
man to whom the honor of being “Truthful 
James” really belongs. 

It was not only in his own work on the 
“Overland” and elsewhere that Harte must be 
judged. It is no mere fiction of the imagina- 
tion that one man with lofty purpose will in- 
spire others. Pompey, Julius Caesar, Charle- 
magne, Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, Napo- 
leon, Wellington, Washington, Grant, and 
scores of the greater and lesser leaders of 
armies have influenced their thousands to deeds 
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of the greatest bravery and heroism. Many a 
college professor has sent out an influence that 
will last through the ages by the high inspira- 
tions he has put into the hearts of his students, 
and many a college president, king on his 
throne, editor in his sanctum, president in his 
executive chair has done more to benefit the 
world by the class of men and women he has 
gathered around him to aid in his work, than 
by any personal achievement of his own, no 
matter how notable. In this kind of relation- 
ship Bret Harte should be duly estimated. Take 
those early numbers of the Overland and see the 
marvellous influence he exercised, the magnetic 
power he manifested in drawing to him the very 
best the State afforded,—names that are now 
known and honored wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. Even a partial list is sug- 
gestive! Mark Twain, Dan de Quille, Joaquin 
Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard, Ina Coolbrith, 
W. C. Bartlett, Prentice Mulford, Noah Brooks, 
D. C. Gilman, Josephine Clifford McCracken, 
etc. 

He stimulated these writers to their highest 
and most noble efforts. Each of these now 
acknowledged masters, was speedily taught that 
only his or her best was acceptable. No hasty, 
ill considered, imperfect work could find a place 
in the Overland. It must be GOOD or it was 
bad. There was no middle ground. Nothing 
was ever “good enough” unless it was the best, 
and even in this year of our Lord, there are few 
magazines published east or west that so de- 
lightfully tiltillate my critical senses as do the 
pages bound in the brown paper cover on which 
is stamped its sign and symbol in the bold, fear- 
less, primitive grizzly, and bearing date of the 
sixties and seventies. 


How is it then that Californians have given 
such tardy recognition to the genius and worth 
of this man to whom it owes so much? Some 
geniuses fail to “arrive,” but Harte both prom- 
ised and fulfilled. We are the inheritors of his 
resourceful pen; the language is enriched by his 
vivid and poetic pictures of our western States, 
of the thousand miles of high Sierras, fruitful 
valleys, Coast Range and seashore. His high 
standards have influenced all our literary pro- 
duct since his day and by his standard and 
achievements our progress in literature must be 
determined. The attitude of mind of California 
can well be understood from the following com- 
ments on Bret Harte’s work. It appears in 


“The Owl” of June 1891: 


“A great deal of ‘fuss’ has been made lately 
over the productions of Mr. Frank Brett Harte, 
especially since his engagement with Fields, 


Osgood & Co., (at $15,000 a year). Many of 
the papers have hailed all his effusions with 
indiscriminate praise. Many others have 
heaped odium on the very efforts on which all 
his reputation rests; a few have been found 
who have separated the chaff and pointed out 
the clear kernel. His Californian sketches, such 
as ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ ‘Miggles,’ “The 
Gentleman From Reno,’ have come particularly 
under our notice. We have read the three 
above mentioned, and we are compelled to dis- 
sent from the loud condemnation proclaimed by 
some of our exchanges against at least the first- 
named. That the beginning of the story is 
somewhat indelicate we readily allow, but we are 
not prepared to denounce it as ‘indecent and 
immoral,’ since it is evident to any careful 
reader that the author was far from intending 
anything against propriety. The California 
tales are inimitable, simply because they fur- 
nish a true picture of the different phases of 
California life, especially as it was eight or ten 
years ago in the mining settlements in the 
northern sections of the State. Bret Harte is 
a poet as well as a tale writer, and many of 
his poems give evidence of uncommon abilities 
in this line. We do not place the ‘Heathen 
Chinee’ among those of which he may be proud, 
we regard this poem of very common merit; it 
is only the quaintness of the style that attracts 
our eastern brethren, and the style is not at all 
quaint to Californians,” 


There you have it! The east and a few in 
the west hailed him as a new star in the literary 
firmament; many others heaped odium upon 
him. There was more reason for this than 
that of the puritanical proofreader and those 
who viewed matters from her standpoint. Look 
for a moment at his lines on San Francisco: | 


I know the cuunning of thy greed, 
My high, hard lust and wilful deed. 


And all thy glory has to tell 
Of specious gifts material. 


Drop down, o fleecy fog, and hide 
He rsceptic sneer and all her pride! 


Wrap her, o Fog, in gown and hood 
Of her Franciscan Brotherhood. 


Hide me her faults, her sin and blame; 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame! 


So shall she, cowled, sit and pray 
Till morning bears her sins away. 


This was leading on dangerous ground. 

But he went further. Like Dickens, whom he 
so much admired, he could not resist the temp- 
tation—perhaps did it deliberately and pur- 
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posefully,—to flash his lightings of sarcasm 
and trenchant wit about the heads of the pre- 
tentiously great and superlatively pure. He was 
not a “kowtower” to those in power, whether 
in office, church or tripod. Nor did he bow to 
the will of the mob.. How he scathed the atti- 
tude of California in general and San Francisco 
in particular on the Chinese question. In his 
“Wan Lee,” the pagan, he struck out boldly 
against the unchristian acts of the people and 
the vile hypocrisy of the attitude of the bench 
and bar, press and pulpit; and in Truthful 
James he seeks the same effects by his keen 
and terse sarcasm. 

It requires no keenness of perception there- 
fore to see in such playful sarcastic criticisms 
as this of the Californian’s attitude, one secret 
of some of California’s hostility or dislikes,— 
or are these terms too strong? Then let me 
qualify them and say California’s lack of ex- 
uberant affection and pride for and in—Bret 
Harte’s work. He was too frank, too outspoken 
about the things he disliked to be a popular 
idol. Little minds saw their own littleness re- 
flected in these sarcastic utterances, forgetful 
of the marvellous and wonderful descriptions of 
vivid power and beauty that he had given of 
the things in the State that did appeal to him. 
Poor, sensitive mortals! such morbidly afflicted 
souls should be put in glass cases, free from all 
intrusion of sun, wind, cold and even dust, 
where neither moth and rust could corrupt and 
thieves break through and steal. A great man 
never chafes under reasonable criticism; a 
great nation is never sensitive when its faults 
are honestly shown up, and I have neither pa- 
tience nor sympathy with the patriotism or 
State-love of those in California or elsewhere 
who require that their State shall be cossetted, 
petted, coddled and “‘sissied,” instead of being 
treated in a frank, open, manly manner. 

It has been the fashion, too, in some circles 
to criticise, more or less severely Bret Harte’s 
truthfulness in portrayal. 


This is not to be wondered at when the ordi- 


nary want of observation, power of perception, 
and utter lack of analytical power of the mass 
of even educated men and women is considered. 
Suffice it to say that there is not a single situa- 
tion offered in any of the plots or stories of 
Bret Harte that did not have its exact coun- 
terpart in Nature, or was the typical outcome 
of the character he was presenting. 

Then, too, his truthfulness and fidelity in the 
handling of dialect has been brought into ques- 
tion. Mr. Merwin forever closes the mouths of 
these objectors—that is, if they wish to speak 
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the truth. He says: “The rather astonishing 
fact is that Bret Harte uses dialect words and 
phrases to the number, roughly estimated, of 
three hundred, and a hasty investigation has 
served to identify all but a few of these as 
legitimate pioneer expressions.” 


BRET HARTE 
Taken While He Was Secretary of the U. S. Mint, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Hence the folly of these criticisms is evident. 

It has often been said that Bret Harte was 
never grateful for what California did for him. 
What utter bosh. What did California do for 
him? Do we ever ask the questions: Does 
Kipling realize how ‘fnuch he owes to India? 
Byron to the countries he helped to immortalize 
by the magic of his pen? James Whitcomb 
Riley to the homely spots in Indiana which his 
verse have glorified. Of course not. California 
gave nothing more to Bret Harte than it gave 
to every living soul that came within its boun- 
daries; it gave him the opportunity to see, to 
hear, to learn. But on the other hand Califor- 
nia does owe much to Bret Harte. He DID 
see, and hear, and learn, and then, transmuting 
what he saw into the pure gold of literature, 
he gave it out to the world, and led millions to 
know and love California; taught the literary 
notables of the world to look with a new eye 
towards this land of the west, and informed 
them that not only was it true in a material 
sense that “Westward the star of empire wends 
its way,” but also in a literary sense. 

The fact of the matter is California has never 
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begun to pay the debt of gratitude it owes to 
Bret Harte. But it is beginning to do so 
Though tardy, our decisions are, in the main, 
just and right. It is well that we have statues 
in our Golden Gate city to Francis Scott Key 
and Robert Burns and the well-beloved Robert 
Louis Stevenson, but I claim that if these three 
men were again in the flesh upon the earth 
and California was to ask of them the question: 
“Who of California’s sons is first entitled to the 
gratitude, the praise, the honor we can accord 
to his memory?” they, with one voice, would 
exclaim with the truth as well as the generosity 
of genius, “Bret Harte!’ Side by side with the 
monument of Stevenson in Portsmouth Square, 
which oasis Bret Harte gazed upon daily from 
the windows of the first “Overland” office, there 
will ever be a vacant spot to the shame not only 
of San Francisco but of all California, until a 
suitable and worthy memorial be placed to the 
honor of our first and greatest literature stand- 
ard-bearer. I can imagine the joy of the shade 
of that prince of good fellows and loyal hearts 
when such a memorial shall be in place: “Bret, 
I greet you! Gladly would I have had your mon- 
ument here first. I am joyed that at last jus- 
tice is done you.” | 

The rest of my sketch necessarily must be con- 
densed. His work called him east and he left 
San Francisco in 1871. For a time he lived 
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in Boston, then in New York, going out into the 
lecture field now and again, in the hope of add- 
ing to his income. 

Then his friends secured for him the offer of 
the consulship of Crefield, in Prussia, and in 
1878 he left his native country never to see it 
again. 

Prussia did not suit him and his kindly 
friends again interested themselves in his behalf 
and he became the consul in Glasgow, Scotland. 
In 1885, soon after there came one of the oft- 
occurring political upheavals in the U. S., Bret 
Harte was removed from office. He went, at 
once, to London, and thenceforward made that 
his home, writing for the stage and now and 
again giving out another of his California sto- 
ries to delight his growing circle of readers. 

One of his intimate friends was Madame Van 
de Velde, and at her beautiful home, the Red 
House, at Chamberly, Surrey, on May 5, 1902, 
he passed away. He was buried in Trimley 
Churchward, in the presence of a few of those 
he loved and who loved him. 

Two of his old friends on the Overland, Ina 
Coolbrith and Joaquin Miller, wrote exquisite 
poems of farewell, and as many tears fell here 
in the west, as were shed there where 


A face lay 
Under the English daisies, 


In a silence far away. 


SANCTUARY 
By S. OMAR BARKER 


In pauseless march the unforgiving years 
Will pass, and things that now are cease to be. 

The hopes of youth may dwindle out in tears, 
Or turn to gold through Fortune’s alchemy; 
But all must change, for this is Fate’s decree: 

That youthful loves and -joys and ardent fears 
Must flicker out in mists of memory, 

Like lights that soften when night fog appears. 


So passes life. Yet when the crowding grind 
That daily is our great antagonist, 

Shall press me hard in body, soul and mind, 
Or heartaches throb which I cannot resist, 

Kind memories will come and | shall find 
Calm sanctuary in their purple mist. 


A Christmas Legend | 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


T seems strange and unreasonable to me,” 

he mused, “and yet it may be true. 

Many who are older and wiser than I 

am have believed in it but I have never heard 
of anyone who has made a practical test.” 


The legend had been hauting him for weeks 
and as Christmas Day drew near it seemed to 
present itself to his mind more forcibly than 
ever; he was young and strong and ambitious 
and therefore anxious for adventure although 
the peace and quiet by which his life had thus 
far been surrounded had given him little oppor- 
tunity to go in search of it; he had a great deal 
of stored-up energy and it seemed to him that 
he had found something upon which to expend 
it; accordingly he began to make such prepa- 
rations as appeared to him to be necessary in 
order to accomplish the object that he had in 
view; in the first place he hunted up a strong 
box that had been made of stout boards se- 
curely nailed together and that was large 
enough for him to conceal himself within; in 
this box he carefully deposited a tallow candle 
and some matches and arranged the cover so 
that it could be easily removed and quickly re- 
placed; at first he thought that he would take 
no one into his confidence, but he finally de- 
cided that since Miriam would be apt to won- 
der where he was during his absence, it would 
be his duty to tell her of his intention, but he 
made up his mind before he did so that he 
would not allow anything that she might say 
to frustrate or materially change his plans; had 
he known how strenuously she would object to 
the arrangements that he had already made he 
might have hesitated before he disclosed them 
to her, but his own enthusiasm about the mat- 
ter was so great that he did not consider that 
she might not share it. 

“I don’t see how you can think of doing such 
a thing!” the girl exclaimed when he told her 
what he meant to do. “It would look as if you 
didn’t believe that it is true!” 

“If it IS true,” he argued, “nothing that I 
can do will change the facts and if it isn’t true 
we may as well all know it.” 

“But why?” she demanded, “should you 
doubt it? Have you any reason for your un- 
belief >” 

“Have you any evidence,” he parried, “to 
show that what you believe actually occurs?” 

“Isn't the fact that everyone believes it evi- 
dence enough?” she cried. “I don’t think that 


you have any right to do this, and if you try to 
do it, I’m afraid that ycu’ll be hurt!” 

“Surely you are not superstitious about this, 
are you?” he gently asked. “What harm 
would I do even if I should prove that it is not 
true?” 

“Why should you want to prove or disprove 
it?’’ she inquired, instead of directly answering 
him. “I don’t see how you or anyone else would 
be benefited by any knowledge that you might 
gain!” 

“I don’t see how anyone would be injured 
by it!” he declared, “So I think that I'll go on 
with the experiment and see how it turns out.” 

On Christmas Eve he placed the box he had 
prepared outside of, but not far from, the 
house in a convenient and sheltered spot where 
it would not be apt to be discovered; he crawled 
within the box shortly before midnight and fitted 
the cover of it closely down above his head; 
with the tallow candle in one hand and the 
matches in the other he crouched down there 
and waited; it seemed to him that he had been 
there for a considerable length of time when he 
began to hear a soft scraping sound as if some 
free wild creature of the night had noticed and 
was investigating his retreat; this sound steadily 
continued until he plainly heard the clocks that 
were within the house strike twelve; then he 
hastily scratched the heed of a match across 
the sole of one of his shoes and applied the 
flame of it to the wick of the candle so that it 
flared up and brightly lighted the interior of the 
box; at that moment he distinctly heard a voice 
that, it seemed to him he had never heard be- 
fore, but the words the voice repeated were not 
strange or hard to understand for they were 
words with which he had always been familiar; 
accompanying the words it seemed to him 
there was a sort of rustling as if light-winged 
creatures were floating overhead; he was 
startled but yet determined to carry out the plan 
that he had made and so he suddenly lifted the 
cover of the box and climbed out of it with the 
lighted candle in his hand. 

He peered eagerly around and saw that Mir- 
jam was standing there looking lovingly and 
fearfully at him; after a few tense moments of 
utter silence she softly said: 

“When I heard them singing “Peace on earth! 
Good will to man!” I was so afraid that that 
close unbelieving box would mar their music 
for you that I repeated what they said.” 
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“When the Padres built the Mission's whitewashed wall and gray square lower” 
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LOS PADRES FRANCISCANOS 


“Mundo erant alieni sed Deo proximi et familiares amici.” 
—Imrratis XTI. 


As of that City buried in the Sea 

The far-off bells are faintly heard to chime 

By sailors on the coast of Brittany. 

So do we dimly feel, of that old time, 

The courage and worldliness sublime 

When th’ Padres built the Mission’s whitewashed wall 
And gray, square Tower, when th’ Angelus might call 
The scattered Indians home when th’ upward climb 
Of stars showed Day was done. 


Long vanished dream, 
As satieaiie laid down as bravely wrought, 
When the All-giver willed it should be naught 
And so much labor lost! not least we deem 
This lesson of the many left by these 
Brave Builders——Padres on the Sunset Seas. 


*Padres—On the Sunset Seas” 


(NOTE—tThe above poem by Dr. William L. Adams accompanied the gift 
to a friend of a holiday edition of “The Old Spanish Missions of California” 
shortly before his untimely death two years ago. This is probably the last of 
the many beautiful poems that Dr. Adams wrote, the collection of which is soon 
to be published.) 
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Mountains and Valley of the Yosemite, which Prof. Joseph Le Conte Loved So Well, and 
Where, Under Its Lights and Shadows Is Erected, to His Memory, the 
Beautiful Lodge Shown on the Opposite Page 
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The Le Conte Memorial Lodge—Yosemite Valley 


—Photograph by Ansel FE. 


WHISPERINGS 
By R. R. GREENWOOD 


Full many a year the master’s music rose 
Unheeded as the idle wind that sighs 
Across the leaden moors at evening’s close, 
Ah, sweet as day-dawn when the dull night 
dies! . 
Still wrought the master, for the love of song 
Burned in his soul, a deathless altar fire, 
Unwitting that the dull world slept o'er long 
Nor heard the golden maic of his lyre. 
He caught the sea’s far whisper through the 
night ; 
His were the bird notes of the crystal morn, 
The song of winds that frolic on the height 
Was blended with the forest’s call forlorn. 
Immortal ear! attuned to unheard things, 
Still through the slumbering world thy mes- 
sage rings! 


Adams 
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The Helmet of Mambrino 


From the Memoirs of Clarence King. 
By courtesy of the Century Publishing Co. 


“How can I be mistaken, thou eternal misbeliever?” 
cried Don Quixote; “dost thou not see that knight that 
comes riding up directly towards us upon a dapple- 
gray steed, with a helmet of gold on his head?” 

“I see what | see,” replied Sancho, “and the devil 
of anything I can spy but a fellow on such another 
gray ass as mine is, with something that glitters o'top of 


his head.” 


“T tell that is Mambrino's helmet,” replied Don Quix- 


ote.—Cervantes. 


DEAR DON HORACIO: You cannot have 
forgotten the morning we turned our backs upon 
San Francisco, and slowly rambled seaward 
through winding hollows of park, nor how the 
mist drooped low as if to hear the tones of 
fondness in our talk of Cervantes and the Don, 
nor how the approving sun seemed to send a 
benediction thrcugh the riven cloud-rack over- 
head. 

It was after we had passed the westward edge 
of that thin veneer of polite vegetation which a 
coquettish art has affixed to the great wind-made 
waves of sand, and entered the waste of naked 
drift beyond, that we heard afar a whispered 
sea-plaint, and beheld the great Pacific coming 
in under cover of a low-lying fog, and grinding 
its white teeth on the beach. 


Still discoursing of La Mancha, we left be-' 


hind us the last gateway of the hills, came to 
the walk’s end and the world’s end and the end 
of the Aryan migrations. 

We were not disturbed by the restless Aryan 
who dashed past us at the rate of 2:20 with 
an insolent flinging of sand, a whirling cobweb 
of hickory wheel, and all the mad hurry of the 
nineteenth century at his heels. 

For what (we asked one another as we paced 
the Cliff House veranda) did this insatiable wan- 
derer leave his comfortable land of Central Asia 
and urge ever westward through forty centuries 
of toilsome march? He started in the world’s 
youth, a simple, pastoral pilgrim, and we saw 
him pull up his breathless trotters at the very 
Ultima Thule, rush into the bar-room, and de- 
mand a cocktail. 

Having quenched this ethnic thirst and ap- 
parently satisfied the yearning of ages, we 
watched him gather up his reins and start east- 
ward again, as if for the sources of the sacred 
Ganges, and disappear in the cloud of his own 
swift-rushing dirt. 

By the fire in our private breakfast-room we 


soon forgot him, and you led me again into the 
company of the good knight. 

Even Alphonso must have felt the chivalric 
presence, for all unbidden he discreetly his- 
panized our omelet. 

Years have gone since that Cervantean morn- 
ing of ours, and today, my friend, I am come 
from our dear Spain. 

As I journeyed in the consecrated realm of 
Don Quixote, it happened to me to pass a night 
“down in a village of La Mancha, the name 
of which I have no desire to recollect.” 


Late in the evening, after a long day in the 
saddle, we had stopped at an humble posada 
on the cutskirts of an old pueblo, too tired to 
press on in search of better accommodations, 
which we believed the town would probably af- 
ford. We were glad enough to tie our weary 
animals to their iron rings within the posada, 
and fling ourselves down to sleep in the door- 
way, lulled by the comfortable munching sound 
of the beasts, and fanned by a soft wind which 
came fitfully from the south. 


The mild, dry night, wherein thin veils of 
clcud had tempered the moonlight and over- 
spread the vacant plains with spectral shadows, 
was at length yielding to the more cheerful ad- 
vance of dawn. 

From the oaken bench on which | had slept, 
in the arched entrance of the posada, I could 
look back across the wan swells of the plain 
over which my companion and | had plodded 
the day before, and watch the landscape bright- 
en cheerfully as the sun rose. 

Just in front, overhanging the edge of a dry 
shallow ravine, stood the ruin of a lone wind- 
mill—a breach in its walls rendering visible 
the gnarled trunk of an old olive-tree which 
hugged the shade of the ancient mill, as if 
safe under the protection of a veritable giant. 

Oaken frames of the mill-arms, slowly con- 
suming with dry-rot, etched their broken lines 
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THE HELMET OF MAMBRINO 


against the soft gray horizon. A rag or two of 
stained canvas, all that was left of the sails, 
hung yellow, threadbare and moldering in the 
windless air. 

The walls of our doorway seemed visibly to 
crumble. Here and there lingering portions of 
stucco still clung to a skeleton of bricks; and 
overhead, by the friendly aid of imagination, 
one could see that time out of mind the arch 
had been white-washed. 

Signs of life one by one appeared. From a 
fold somewhere behind the posada a small flock 
of gaunt, lately sheared sheep slowly marched 
across my narrow field of view. 

Single file, with heads down, they noiselessly 

followed a path faintly traced across the plain, 
the level sun touching their thin backs, and 
casting a procession of moving shadows on the 
gray ground. One or two stopped to rub 
against the foundation-stones of the mill; and 
presently all had moved on into a hollow of 
the empty land and disappeared. 
_ Later, at the same slow pace, and without a 
sound of footfall, followed a brown and spare 
old shepherd, with white, neglected hair fall- 
ing over a tattered cloak of coarse homespun. 
His face wore a strange expression of imbecile 
content. It was a face from which not only 
hope but even despair had faded out under the 
burning strength of eternal monotony. 

A few, short, jerky, tottering steps, and he 
too was gone, with his crust of bread and cow’s 
horn of water, his oleander-wood staff, and his 
vacant smile of senile tranquility. 


Then an old, shriveled parrot of a woman, the 
only other inhabitant of the posada, came from 
I never knew where, creeping in through the 
open portal, heavily burdened with an earthen 
jar of water for our beasts. “Buenos dias!” 
fell in a half-whisper from her lips which held 
a burning cigarette. She too disappeared. 

On the other side of the arched entry, 
against the opposite wall, on an oaken bench 
like mine, his head to the outer air, asleep on 
his back, lay my guide and companion—Salazar 
—a poor gentleman, humbled by fate, yet rich 
in the qualities of sentiment which make good 


men and good friends. 


His arms were crossed on his breast, after the 
manner of those pious personages who lie in 
their long bronze and marble slumber in church 
and chapel. His delicate constitution, yielding 
at last to the wear of time, and now plainly de- 
clining, had decreed for him only a narrow mar- 
gin of life. In a little while, in a few short 
years, he will lie as he lay that morning in 
La Mancha, and his countenance will wear the 
same expression of mingled pain and peace. 
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I had chosen him as companion for this 
episode of travel because of his fine, apprecia- 
tive knowledge of Cervantes, and from his per- 
sonal resemblance to the type of Don Quixote. 
He had listened affectionately to my talk of the 
Bachelor of San Francisco, and joined with zest 
in my search for a “Helmet of Mambrino,” 
which I hoped to send as a gift to the gentle- 
man by the western sea. 


I scanned his sleeping features long and 
thought him a perfect Spanish picture. How 
sternly simple the accessories! Only a wall of 
time-mellowed brick, barred by lines of yellow 
mortar, and patched by a few hand-breadths of 
whitened plaster! Only a solid, antique bench 
of oak, weatherworn into gray harmony with an 
earthen floor! Northing more! 


His ample cloak of dark, olive-colored cloth, 
reaching from foot to chin, covered him, save 
for one exposed hand, completely, and hung in 
folds to the ground. There was nothing to dis- 
tract from his face, now thrown into full profile 
azainst the rough wall. 


’ Far back over the bald cranial arch, a thin 

coat of mixed gray and brown wiry hair cov- 
ered the back of his head, just where it rested 
on the blue handkerchief he had carefully com- 
posed over an improvised pillow. The heavy 
eyebrow formed a particularly long, high bow, 
and ended abruptly against a slightly sunken 
bony temple. The orbital hollow, an unusually 
large and cavernous bowl, showed beneath the 
brow a tracery of feeble blue veins; but the 
closed eye domed boldly up, its yellow _ lids 
strongly fringed with long brown lashes. The 
hooked beak of a well-modeled but large aquil- 
ine nose curved down from the brow. Over his 
always compressed mouth grew a delicate, griz- 
zled mustache, the ends of which turned up in 
the old Spanish way. His jaw was refined rather 
than strong, and bore on his long chin a thin 
tuft of hair which grew to a point and completed 
a singularly chaste and knightly profile. The 
shallow thinness of his figure, the sunken yellow 
cheek, and emaciated throat, were all eloquent 
of decline. 


Age, too, recorded itself in the exposed hand, 

—not so much in its pallor or slenderness of 
finger, as in the prominence of bony framework, 
which seemed thrust into the wrinkled muscular 
covering as into a glove which is too large and 
much out-worn. 
These are but material details, and only in- 
teresting as the seat and foundation of a fixed 
air of gentlemanliness, which, waking or sleep- 
ing, never left his countenance. 


He was, as he slept, the figure of the dead 
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Quixote,—a gaunt face softened by a patient 
spirit, an iron frame weakened and refined by 
lifelong frugality, and now touched by the win- 
tery frosts of age; but, above all, the sleeping 
mask, with its slightly curled lip, wore an as- 
pect of chivalric scorn of all things mean and 
low. I watched the early light creep over his 
bald forehead, and tinge the sallow cheek with 
its copper warmth, and I marked how the sharp 
shadow of his nose lay like a finger of silence 
across his lips. 

There lay one of those chance friends, whom 
to meet is to welcome from the heart, and from 
whom I for one never part without perplexing 
wonder whether chance or fate or Providence 
will so throw the shuttle through the strange 
pattern of life’s fabric, that our two feeble 
threads will ever again touch and cross and in- 
terweave. 

Chocolate is the straw at which the drowning 
traveler catches in the wide ocean of Spanish 
starvation. Its spicy aroma, with that of a 
cigarette announced the coming of the old posa- 
dera. 

I reluctantly awakened Salazar, and we be- 
gan the day by each pcuring water from an 
earthern jar fer the other’s ablutions. From a 
leathern wallet my companion produced a few 
dry, crumbled little cakes, and my ulster pocket 
yielded up a bottle of olives I had brought 
from Seville. The woman squatted by us and 
smoked. 


While waiting for his boiling beverage to cool, 


Salazar addressed our hostess: “This American 
gentleman has in his own country a friend of 
whom he is exceedingly fond, a certain Don 
Horacio, who, it seems, is in the habit of read- 
ing the adventures of Don Quixote, which you 
very well know, senora, happened here in 
La Mancha. This Don Horacio has never seen 
one of our Spanish barber’s basins, such as the 
good Don Quixote wore for a helmet. 

“It is to find him an ancient basin that we 
have come to La Mancha. There were plenty 
of new ones in Seville and Cordova, but they 
will not serve. ‘We must have an ancient one, 
and one from this very land. Do you by chance 
remember where there is such a one?” 

The good woman reflected, while we sipped 
the chocolate, and ate the cakes and olives. 
She threw away the end of the cigarette, and 
began rolling another. This little piece of ma- 
nipulation, well known as provocative of 
thought, was hardly accomplished when she ex- 
claimed: 

“Mira! 
to the door! 


I do know the very piece. Come 
Do you see that church in ruins? 


Bueno! Just beyond is an old posada. The 


widow Barrilera, with her boy Crisanto, lives 
there. Poor people put up their beasts there. 
It used to be a great fonda many years ago, 
and ever since I was a child an old basin has 
hung in the patio. It ought to be there now.” 
At this we were much gladdened: for our search 
all the day before among the villages and ham- 
lets had been fruitless. The posadera was so 
dumb at the silver we gave her that she forgot 
to bid us “Go with God!” till we were mounted 
and moving away from her door toward the 
pueblo. 

A Spanish town, especially in wide half- 
waste regions between great cities, sometimes 
sinks into a slow decline and little by little gives 
up the ghost of life; dying, not of sudden fail- 
ure in the heart or central plaza, but wasting 
away by degrees around its outskirts, and 
shrinking by the slow ruin of block after block 
inward toward the center of vitality. This form 
of decay comes at last to girdle the whole town 
with mounds of fallen wall, vacant squares of 
roofless masonry, fragments of paved patio, se- 
cluded no more by inclosing corridors, but open 
and much frequented of drowsy goats, who 
come from their feeding grounds to sleep on the 
sun-heated stones. 


Here and there a more firmly founded edifice, 
like a church or a posada, resists the unrelenting 
process of destruction, and stands for a few 
years in lonely despair among the leveled dust 
of the neighbor buildings. 


If a church it is bereft of its immemorial 
chimes, which are made to jangle forth the 
Angelus from some better-preserved tower on 
the plaza. Owls sail through the open door, 
and brush with their downy wings the sacred 
dust from wooden image of Virgin or Savior 
till at last the old towers and walls, yielding to 
rain and wind, melt down into the level of 
humbler ruin. 


The old posadas, while they last, are tenanted 
by the poorest of the poor. Childless widows 
too old to work end here in solitary penury their 
declining days, sister tenants with wandering 
bats and homeless kids. 


Past such an old and dying church Salazar 
and I rode, following the directions of our 
hostess and soon drew rein before an old oaken 
gate in a high wall of ancient masonry. Upon 
the lintel was rudely cut, as with a pocket knife, 
the sign “Forraje.” Half the double gate, fall- 
en from its rusty hinges, lay broken and disused 
on the ground, its place taken by a ragged cur- 
tain of woolen cloth, which might have once 
been a woman’s cloak. This, with the half 
gate still standing, served to suggest that the 
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ruinous inclosure was to be respected as private 
ground. 

My grave companion alighted from his horse, 
folded his cloak, which till now he had worn 
against the morning cold, laid it carefully across 
his saddle, and knocked very gently; then after 
a pause, as if to give misery a time to compose 
its rags, he drew aside the curtain an inch or 
so, and after peering around’the inclosed yard, 
turned to me with a mysterious smile, laid his 
finger on his lips, and beckoned me to look 
where he pointed. 

I saw a _ large, square, 
bounded on the right by a one-story house 
with a waving, sagging, collapsing roof of red 
tiles. The left or eastern wall, which. rose to 
a height of twenty feet or so, was pierced by 
two doorways and several second-story window- 
openings. Through these we looked out upon 
the open plain, for the apartments into which 
the doorways had once led were ruined and 
gone. 

Over the eastern door was traced the half- 
faded word “Comedor,” and over the other 
“Barberia.” Still above this latter sign there 
projected from the solid masonry an ornamental 
arm of wrought iron, from which hung a bar- 
ber’s basin of battered and time-stained brass, 
the morning light just touching its disc of green. 

Salazar knocked a little louder, when a cheery 
welcoming woman’s voice called out, “Pasen, 
senores!”” We held aside the woolen curtain, 
crossed the inclosure, and entered a little door 
directly- opposite the old barberia, scenting as 
we entered a rich, vigorous odor of onion and 
garlic. 

There are nerves so degenerate, there are 
natures so enfeebled, as to fall short of ap- 
preciating, as even to recoil from, the perfume 
of these sturdy esculents; but such are not 
worthy to follow the footsteps of Don Quixote 
in La Mancha, where still, as of old, the breath 
of the cavalier is the savor of onions, and the 
very kiss of passion burns with the mingled fire 
of love and garlic. 

From a dilapidated brick floor rose the widow 
Barrilera, a handsome, bronzed woman of fifty, 
with a low broad brow, genial round face, and 
stout figure, who advanced to meet us, and 
rolled out in her. soft Andalusian dialect a 
hearty welcome smiling ardently out of sheer 
good nature, and showing her faultless teeth. 


It did not seem to have occurred to her to 
ask, or even consider why we had come. Our 


entrance at this early hour created no‘ surprise, 
no questioning, not even a glance of curiosity. 
It was enough for her sociable, affluent good- 
nature that we had come at all. 


She received 


walled inclosure’ 


us as a godsend, and plainly proposed to enjoy 
us, without bothering her amiable old brains 
about such remote, intricate conceptions as a 
cause for our coming. 

To one of us she offered a stool, to the other 
a square of sheepskin, and urged us io huddle 
down with her in the very focus of the garlic 
pot, which purred and simmered and steamed 
over a little fire. She remarked in the gayest 
way that it was still cool of a morning, and 
laughed merrily when we assented to this me- 
teorological truth, adding that a little fire made 
it all right, and then beaming on in silence, 
while she stirred the savory contents of the pot, 
never varying the open breadth of her smile, till 
she pursed up her lips as if about to whistle, 
and blew on a ladle full of soup till it was cool, 
when she swallowed it slowly, her soft eyes 
rolling with delight at the flavorous compound. 

“Senora,” said my hollow-eyed and hollow- 
voiced comrade, “the gentleman is a lover of 
good Don Quixote.” 

The woman flashed on me a look of curiosity, 
as who should say, “So is every one. What of 
that 2” 

“My friend is Americano,” continued Sala- 
Zar. 

“Valgame Dios!” ejaculated the now thor- 
oughly interested widow. “All the way from 
Buenos Ayres! No? Then from Cuba, of 
course! - Yes, yes! My father’s cousin was a 
soldier there, and married a woman as black as 
a pot.” 

“No, senora, my friend is from another part 
of America; and he has come here to buy from 
you the old brass basin above the barberia 
door.” 

Curiosity about America suddenly gave way 
to compassion. 

“Pobrecito!”” she said in benevolent accents. 
“You take care of him! He is,” making a 
grimace of interrogation, arching up her brows, 
and touching her head—“a little wrong here.” 

Salazar, with unbroken gravity, touched his 
own head, pointed to me, and replied, “Perfect- 
ly clear!” 

“What in the name of the Blessed Virgin 
does he want of that old basin with a hole in 
it?” shrugging her fat, round shoulders till they 
touched her earrings, and turning up the plump, 
cushiony palms of her hands to heaven. 

“It seems very droll, my good woman, does 
it not?” I interrupted, “but I have in my own 
country a charming friend whom I love very 
much. He is called the Bachelor of San Fran- 
cisco, and he has never seen a Spanish barber’s 
basin, so I want to carry this as a gift to him. 
We have no barber’s basin in America.” 
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“Caramba!” she exclaimed, “what a land! 
Full of women as black as coals, and no bar- 
bers! My father’s cousin had a beard like an 
Englishman when he came back and his wife 
looked like a black sheep just sheared. As to 
the basin, senor, it is yours.” 

Then turning to a hitherto unnoticed roll of 
rags in a dark corner she gave an affectionate 
shove with her foot, which called forth a yawn- 
ing; smiling lad, who respectfully bowed to us 
while yet half asleep. 

“Crisanto, get down the old barber’s basin 
from the patio, and bring it here.” 

In a moment the boy returned with the old 
relic, but seemed to hesitate before relinquishing 
it to his mother, who extended her hand to re- 
ceive it. 

“What are you waiting for, child?” said the 
woman. 

“It is mine. You gave it to me,” said the 
boy bashfully. 

“My lad,” said Salazar, “we shall give you 
two silver duros for it.” 


The boy at once brightened and consented. 
His mother seized the basin in one hand, a wet 


rag in the other, and with her toe scraped out 


some ashes from the fire, and was about to fall 
upon it with housewifely fury, and in a trice, 
had I not stopped her, would have scraped away 
the mellow green film, the very writing and sign- 
manual of the artist Time. 


A few silver duros in the smiling lag’s palm, 
a bit of gold to the mother, a shudder of long 
unknown joy in the widow's heart, a tear, a 
quiver of the lip, then a smile,—and the bar- 
gain was made. 

I was grasping her hand and she, saying 
““Adios!”” was asking the Virgin to give me a 
thousand years,” when Salazar said: 

“No, no! It is not yet ‘Adios!’ This basin 
and bargain must be certified to by the ayunta- 
miento in a document stamped with the seal of 
the pueblo, and setting forth that here in La 
Mancha itself was bought this barber’s basin.” 


“Seguro!” replied the woman, who flung 
over her head a tattered black shawl, tossing the 
end over her left shoulder. We all walked, Sal- 
azar and I leading our beasts, to the door of the 
alcalderia. 


The group of loungers who sat around the 
whitewashed wall of the chamber of the ayunta- 
miento showed no interest in our arrival. To 
our story the secretary himself listened with of- 
ficial indifference, sipped his morning coffee, 
only occasionally asking a question of idle curi- 
osity or offering objection to the execution of 
so trivial a document. 
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“Ridiculous!” he exclaimed; “the authorities 
of Spain have not provided in the Codex for 
such jesting. What is it all for>”’ 

“Senor Secretario,” I replied, “I have con- 
ceived this innocent little caprice of legalizing 
my purchase of the basin, to gratify a certain 

n Horacio, known in America as the Bach- 
elor of San Francisco, a gentleman whose fine 
literary taste has led him to venerate your great 
Cervantes, and whose knightly sentiments have 
made him the intimate friend of Don Quixotte.” 

“But,” said the secretary, “no contract of 
sale with a minor for vendor can be legalized 
by me. The Codex provides—"he was going 
on to explain what the Codex did provide, when 
Salazar, who knew more about the legal prac- 


' tice of provincial Spain that the Codex itself, 


stepped forward, passed behind the august ju- 
dicial table,and made some communication in a 
whisper, which was not quite loud enough to 
drown a curious metallic clink, as of coins in 
collision. 


Thus softened, the cold eye of the secretary 
warmed perceptibly, and he resumed, “As I was 
about to say when my friend here offered me 
a—a—cigarette, the Codex does not in terms 
recognize the right of an infant to vend, trans- 
fer, give over, or relinquish real or personal 
property; but on reflection, in a case like this, 
I shall not hesitate to celebrate the act of sale.” 


A servant was dispatched for some strong 
paper, and the softened magistrate fell into 
general conversation. 


“You have had a great war in your country.” 
“Yes,” I replied, “very destructive, very ex- 


hausting; but, thank God, North and South are 


now beginning to be friends again.” 


“Are you of the North or of the South >” 

“The North.” 

“Do you not find it very trying to have those 
Chilians in your Lima, Senor?” 


Weeks before this | had given up trying to 
stretch the Spanish conception of America to 
include a country north of Mexico, for the land 
of Cortes is the limit of imagination in that di- 
rection; so I helplessly assented. Yes, it was 
trying. 

The boy returned with the paper; ink-horns 
and pens were successfully searched for, and 
the document was executed and sealed. 


Salazar and | withdrew after saluting the up- 
right official, mounted our beasts, received the 
soft benediction of the smiling widow, and 
pricked forward down a narrow way which led 
to the open plain. We were descending a gen- 

Continued on Page 65 
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Horace A.Wade-America’s Youngest 
Author and the World’s Only 
Boy Novelist 


. Story of Famous Eleven-Year-Old Novelist, Movie-Actor, Advertising Writer, Orator and 
Special-Feature Writer for Metropolitan Dailies 


By ALVIN M. ROBINSON 


ER SE the normal boy’s interesting, for 
iP} within him may be wrapped powers that 
will remake geography and change the 
currents of national life. Within the acorn are 
all the potentialities of the sturdy oak. Accen- 
tuated becomes this natural interest, however, 
when we attempt to study the psychology and 
attempt to analyze the genius of a boy who at 
the callow age of eleven had written four nov- 
els, and whose creative pen began to record 
clever stories when the author was but six years 
of age. 

When something over a year ago, Horace A. 
Wade, injected his tiny personality into the lit- 
erary consciousness of the nation, he was her- 
alded far and wide as a prodigy. His novel, 
“In the Shadow of Great Peril,”’ written in less 
than a month at Oak Park, Ill., betrayed such 
a marvelous command of literary craftsman- 
ship, such a fresh and vivid imagination, and 
yet so instinct with the buoyant spirit of youth, 
that the entire nation was electrified. Pro- 
claimed by Irvin S. Cobb as a genius of an un- 
usually creative type, the reading public as well 
the “carping critics” accepted Mr. Cobb’s esti- 
mate of this remarkable boy as accurate. 
George Ade, who sponsored the youthful novel- 
ist, wrote the preface to the book, and com- 
mended the manly, red-blooded type of char- 
acters portrayed therein—characters, as he 
states, who are “devoted to action rather than 
moody self-analysis.” Book reviewers in 
America and England confessed their amaze- 
ment at the command of literary “technique” 
that distinguished the manipulation of the plot 
and its clever denouement. 

There’s a natural curiosity to know some- 
thing of the personality and the methods of this 
gifted boy, to get an intimate angle on his 
mental processes, and to study at close, sym- 
pathetic range, his temperament, his purpose 
and his possibilities. Edison said that Horace 


Wade “belongs to America,” and accepting this 
es a-truism, America is entitled to know some- 
thing of this asset so recently acquired. 


Horace A. Wade evinced his literary trend, 
his creative gifts at the very early age of six 
years. He learned to read and write when but 
a little beyond four, and became an omnivor- 
ous reader. His first efforts were fairy tales, 
and before he was seven he had begun to at- 
tract attention as an unusual child. At the 
age of nine he had completed his first com- 
plete novel, called “Double Crossed,” a tale 
of the California Argonauts, This manu- 
script, unfortunately for the literary world, was 
Jost in gypsying over the country, for Horace 
was a great nomad at an early age. 


His second book, “In the Shadow of Great 
Peril,” was written with startling rapidity, the 
young author writing as many as 5000 words 
without cessation, or, as he expressed it “at a 
single seance.” He would lie prone on his stom- 
ach for four or five hours at a time, and cover 
page after page of rough note paper with his 
fresh and wonderful imaginings. He never re- 
read or corrected a single sentence and the book 
went to the publishers just as it poured from his 
fruitful pen. The manuscript of the novel was 
finally submitted to Irvin S. Cobb, who said 
among other things: “He has imagination, has 
a sense of balance and proportion most marvel- 
ously unusual, considering his age, and he has 
a wider choice of words than I would have be- 
lieved possible for a boy of his age. 


“He will have one great advantage—he will 
start his professional career with a natural apti- 
tude for words, for plot and for sequence 
which most writers lack and must acquire by 
slow and very painful processes.” 

When the book appeared Horace was liter- 
ally deluged with letters of commendation from 
very high sources in the literary, scientific and 
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political worlds’ For instance, William J. Bry- 
an, wrote “the book is the work of an unusual 
genius;” Arthur Brisbane, “‘a brilliant produc- 
tion;” Sir Gilbert Parker, “ta remarkable pro- 
duction;”” Rupert Hughes, “it evinces an in- 
credible command of the English language;” 
Elinor Glyn, “‘an exceptionally gifted boy,” and 
scores of other notables hastened to laurel the 
brow of the little author. 


I first met Horace at Cleveland, Ohio, intro- 
ducing myself to him at the conclusion of an 
address he delivered in Cleveland’s principal 
bookstore to a large and interested audience. 
He was then on a tour of the United States, 
speaking day after day to thousands of peo- 
ple. I found this famous boy a wiry, slender 
little fellow, with intensely mobile features, a 
wide and protuberant forehead and rather light, 
blue eyes, that gave an impression of tremen- 
dous reserve power. His smile was extremely 
winsome and appealing. When in repose his 
face seemed shadowed and occasionally | 
thought I detected a strained expression that 
betokened the tax the mental was making on 
the physical. He has a nervous little way of 
running his hand through his brown hair that 
might alarm one who did not know that his 
body has been given ample opportunity to de- 
velop by constant out-of-door exercises, for 
Horace is an indefatigable baseball player, and 
adept in many other boyish sports. 


I asked Horace to tell me something of his 
methods of composition: “Well,” he said, and 
he has a notable habit of ushering in a con- 
versation with “well”—‘“it’s hard to tell you 
just what my ‘methods’ are. In fact, I guess 
I haven’t any. My novels are written under 
what you might call ‘inspiration.” I feel a 
strong urge to write. My mind is crowded with 
incidents and characters, and the story seems 
to take form as I write. I never plan my sto- 
ries ahead, permitting my characters to act as 
I think all boys or girls would act under the 
same circumstances. I forget myself when I 
am writing—just get lost in my story—so 
wrapped up in fact that you can call to me 
and even nudge me and | would not hear or 
feel it. I guess you'd call it concentration,” 
he said with a quizzical smile, “but I'd call it 
a passionate desire to write, something that | 
really can’t control,” and again I noted a deep 
shadow settle on his face. 

“I will tell you a little incident,” he contin- 
ued, “that might interest you. You know 
George Bernard Shaw is the lion of literature, 
a great bearded lion, with a growl and a roar 
that scares literary folks to death. Before my 


book was published I though it would be fine 
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to get Mr. Shaw’s opinion of its merit. So 
without consulting a soul I wrote Mr. Shaw 
addressing him in London. After a few weeks 
| got a slip of paper on which this unsigned 
sentiment appeared: 

_“*You are not a little boy—you are a big 
liar; you are only fishing for my autograph, but 
you must use a more plausible fly if you would 


catch me.’ 


“When I got this I was aflame with indigna- 
tion. I felt that I had been unjustly dealt with 
and that the gruff old literary ogre across the 


pond owed me an apology. So I wrcte him a 
letter to this effect: 


** “Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 

‘London, England. 

‘Do you think it was nice of you to call me 
a “big liar?” I am a little boy eleven years 
old, while you are a big man. Don’t play the 
school bully. I simply asked you to criticise my 
book. It was good enough for the Chicago 
papers to want it and | thought you would like 
to encourage a boy who wanted to go ahead. 
Some day, if you live long enough, MY auto- 
graph will be worth more than YOURS. I 
didn’t want your NAME, I asked for your 
OPINION. I read the “Young Visitors” and 
you have in Sir James Barrie a liar big enough 
without coming to America to abuse a boy of 
eleven years. I am sending you my picture, 
and if you doubt that I wrote my book, write 
the book reviewer of the Chicago “Post” and 
then you'll find out and quickly apologize for 
calling me a liar.’” 

Horace chuckled to himself as he added, “On 
the back of the snapshot I sent him | wrote: 
“FROM THE BIGGEST LIAR IN AMERICA 
TO THE BIGGEST CRANK IN ENGLAND.” 

America’s youngest author has probably ad- 
dressed more adults and children in this coun- 
try than most men in public life. The New York 
World estimated that he had appeared before 
audiences aggregating over 1,000,000 people. 
The Indianapolis News, for instance, stated that 
this boy had spoken to over 30,000 people in 
that city during his two days’ visit there. — He 
speaks equally well on almost every subject. 
When in New York he addressed 700 of the 
leading advertising men on “Advertising from a 
Boy’s Standpoint.” He addressed also in that 
city the National Convention of Toy Manufac- 
turers. In the past two years he has delivered 
over 300 speeches, touring the United States 
twice. He has been given the freedom of sev- 
eral cities, and many boards of education have 
invited him to speak to the children in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. He has filled many pul- 
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pits, only recently conducting the entire serv- 
ices at the First Baptist Church in Oakland. 

This juvenile novelist and orator has met 
most of the leading men and women in public 
life in America. He was the friend of John 
Burrcughs, who, when he was in Chicago pre- 
paring to take the train for New York, asked 
beautifully and tenderly of “my little boy au- 
thor.”” It will be recalled that Mr. Burroughs: 
died before he reached his destination. He is 
a friend of W. J. Bryan, William Allen White, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Clark Howell, Elinor Glyn, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, 
Hiram W. Johnson, Rupert Hughes, Emerson 
Hough, George Ade, Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, J. Whitcomb Brougher, Thomas A. 
Edison, Judge E. H. Gary, etc., etc. 

His remarkable versatility is revealed by the 
fact that last year he was enacting an impor- 
tant role with the Famous-Players (Lasky Cor- 
poration) at Los Angeles. He was associated 
with Judge Ben B. Lindsey in the production of 
a noted screen success portraying certain 
phases of a boy’s character. 

As an advertising writer he won the plaudits 
of the cleverest creators of this eminently con- 
centrated form of expression. He prepared 
many series of advertisements for some of the 
colossal department stores of America, and 
contributed an article on advertising to “Print- 
er's Ink Monthly.” 

Horace has been a feature writer on many 
of the great metropolitan newspaners of the 
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country, such as the New York World, New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, Cleveland News- 
Leader, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Los Angeles, 
Herald, etc., etc. 


He is well known to Californians, taving 
spent some seven years of his short life in this 
state. 


It is a difficult matter to predict the place that 
this gifted boy will eventually achieve in Amer- 
ican literature. This has been the source of ex- 
tensive speculation, not alone by famous liter- 
ary celebrities but by psychological departments 
of great universities. If age is to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of youth, it is not extravagant to ven- 
ture the prediction that Horace will become, as 
he says it is his ambition to become, the “Dick- 
ens of America.” His style is quick, nervcus 
and intensely colorful, and his facility for de- 
scription is signally well defined. His command 
over the resources of expression is masterful, 
his vocabulary excelling that of many literary 
craftsmen of mature years. 


California has a special reason to feel pride 
in this literary prodigy, as the major portion of 
his life has been spent within her borders, and 
the New York papers declared that his descrip- 
tions of the New York water front were, in fact, 
brilliant touches of color from the Golden Gate. 

It is well for literary America to keep a 
watchful eye on this young genius, whose 
achievements already give evidence of a career 
that will shed unusual glory on American letters. 


CHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS 
~ By Martha Shepard Lippincott 


Let “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Ring out o’er all the world today, 
And on this Christmas day let all 
For Christ’s true Christian spirit, pray 
Let war and selfishness now cease, 
And all obey the Golden Rule. 
Uplift our souls and let us all 
Be learning in the Master’s school. 


Let grief and sorrows pass away, 
Of love’s enchantment let us dream, 
Until cur souls will realize 
Life, as a paradise will seem. 
No more let selfishness and greed 
Turn this into a world of woe; 
But through the blessing of Christ’s love 
Life’s harmony, let us all know. 


Maeterlinck and Schopenhauer 
Invade the Cabin 


By DONNA REITH SCOTT 


UD, assisted by a blast of misty wind roll- 
ing down from the mountain peaks, 
pushed open the cabin door. “No use 

startin’ in the face o’ that,” he muttered, lum- 

bering across the floor, and addressing his words 
to his partner, Ebri, who sat beside the fireplace. 

“When it appears a big rain’s roamin’ round, | 

ain't. goin’ no eight miles to the mail box after 

no paper!” 

His dark face, sparkling with the life of the 
hunter and trapper, rimmed with graying hair, 
wore a look of disappointment. While hanging 
up his coat and hat his glance turned toward 
the rafters that did duty as a ceiling. “There! 
It’s comin’ down now, like a flock’ o’ birds 
scramblin’ over the roof.” 


Mondays were the eventful days in their lives 
—the days when Jud went for the mail, and 
brought home the Sunday paper, often checks 
for hides and supplies from mail order houses. 
Therefore he was much amazed when his part- 
ner made no comment on the situation. 

“That settles it!” he added. 

Still he received no reply. Surprised, and a 
trifle angry, he walked over to the fire-place and 
found Ebri absorbed in a book. The latter’s 
sallow, lined face and blue eyes were lit up as 
though he was plunged into an ecstatic dream. 
Little pleased sounds came from his lips. 

Oblivious of an astonished, disapproving 
spectator, he whispered, his eyes on his book, 
“Yes, she’s an Angel!” 

“Who >?” demanded Jud. 

““Wo-man.” 

““Woman—an Angel!” shrieked Jud. 

“She is!” insisted Ebri, employing more force 
than the other had ever heard him use before. 

Jud had “set opinions on women.” While he 
was making an attempt to control his breath to 
contradict such a flagrant lie, Ebri, with an im- 
portant air tapped the page, and then read: 
“Yet shall the woman we elect always have 
come to us straight from the unvarying star. 


And—” 
A star?” bellowed Jud. 


“From a. star! 


That’s too much—more’n I'll stand from any- 
body!” 

Almost involuntarily his hand flung out and 
the book shot through space. 


It struck on the 


edge of another book lying on a rough table five 
feet away. Both books banged to the floor. 

“Hold your hosses,” flared Ebri, half-rising 
from his chair. His eyes were blazing resent- 
ment, not so much at the unprepared journey 
of his book, but because his unusual reverie had 
been so rudely broken into. “If you'd hold 
your hosses you’d see that she—that book—” 

“| didn’t mean to hit her so hard,” said Jud, 
trying in a rough way to apologize, “but where 
did the fool book come from >” 

“It’s one of the two books that I got over at 
that edicated, young hunter’s cabin, yisterday,” 
replied Ebri in a tone that proved he was not 
yet mollifed. 

He stiffly got down on his hands and knees— 
for the years had been piling up for both of 
them until there were more than fifty in the 
stack, apparently a few more for Jud than for 
Ebri—and picked up a book. : 

He sat down and excitedly turned the pages 
to an essay entitled: “On Women.” With 
trembling voice, he asked: “Listen a minute.” 

Jud raised a protesting hand. 


“Wait! Now when we got a chanct to find 
out about women, you won't listen.” Before 
Jud could voice his protest, he began to read: 
“ “Hence it will be found that the fundamental 
fault of the female character is that it has no 
sense of justice. This is—’” He faltered and 
stopped, a blank expression on his features. 

“Go on—gon on—I’m listenin’,”” commanded 
Jud, his face radiating extreme satisfaction. 
“Wouldn't a angel have a sense o’ justice?” 


““He—didn’t—something—” stumbled Ebri. 
“|—I—”’ The color of the binding attracted his 
notice. “It’s the wrong book,” he said disgust- 
edly. “It’s the green one. This was written by 
a feller named Schop-en-hauer,” he pro- 
nounced. He picked up the green bound book 
and flung the one he held to the floor. “This is 
the one—wrote by Mae-ter-linck. Both of *em 
tells of women.” 

Jud reached for the book which Ebri had cast 
away and settled himself in a near-by chair. 

By this time Ebri had found the essay mark- 
ed: “On Women,” in the green-covered vol- 
ume, and proceeded to read: ‘All women 
have a communication with the unknown that 


* 


are denied to us.” There, do you figger if they 
have a talkin’ acquaintance with the unknown, 
that they ain’t got no sense of justice?” His 
voice trailed off in triumph. 

Jud was absorbed in the essay “On Women,” 
by Schopenhauer, a dogged, set expression on 
his face. 

“Il ask you, do you, Jud>” 

“Here,” flared Jud, “here’s the answer!” He 
read: ““They are dependent, not upon 
strength, but upon craft; and hence their in- 
stinctive capacity for cunning, and their inerad- 
icable tendency to say what is not true.” An’ 
that’s jest what they'll do, they'll lie every 
chanct they git. Justice or no justice.” 

“I—,” Ebri turned to the printed page for 
aid: ““With reverence must we draw near to 
them, be they lowly or arrogant, inattentive or 
lost in dreams, be they smiling, still or plunged 
in tears; for they know the things we do not 
know and have a lamp that we have lost. 
Thear— ” 

“They certain took the lamp, whatever that 
means. I jest read to you how ther’re crafty, 
cunnin’—they like to lie.” 

“Hold your hosses, Jud, you didn’t hear all.” 
Before Jud could utter a sound Ebri read: 
“ “Even in their most trifling actions they are 
conscious of being upheld by the strong, un- 
erring hands of the gods.” Gods it said, Jud. 
Upheld by the hands of the gods.’ 

“The gods is mistook.” | 

“Bosh, it—” 

Jud raised his tones above his partner’s voice 
and the raindrops to read: “ “These notions 
have served only to make women more arro- 
gant and overbearing; so that one is occasion- 
ally reminded of the holy apes in Benares—’” 

“That goes too far!” shouted Ebri, snatching 
at the book in the other’s hand. 

Jud waved it around his head and thereby 
saved it from destruction. “This writer feller 
knows what he’s talkin’ about.” 


“He don’t know the first thing,” contradicted 
Ebri. “You read my book,” he pleaded, “an’ 
you'll see they’re truly Angels.” 

With a quick motion each extended his book, 
which each brushed distastefully aside. The 
books reached the floor with loud thuds. 

They shot glances at each other that sizzled. 
Then they glanced out of the window to the hills 
that they owned jointly, which they—after Ebri 
had been hurt in a mining accident, and could 
_ no longer do a hard day’s work—had bought 
from a homesteader. 

The tree branches were swishing softly 
against the window-panes, and the rain was 
pattering gently on the roof. For several min- 
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utes there were no other sounds in the room. 
Finally Ebri broke in with, “Down in the 
town I seen—” 
“What? Angel-women >?” 


“About that,” insisted the other, stepping to- 
ward the door, and laughing in a provoking 
manner. 

He threw open the door. The storm was 
over. He stood on the threshold in a flood of 
sunshine and exhilarating air and gazed long- 
ingly beyond the range of low-lying hills and 
far mountain peaks metamorphosing themselves 
into towers of jewels. 


When he turned back into the room, Jud was 
jabbing on his coat. “Wait, Jud,” he begged, 
“spose we take a few days an’ go to town? 
We ain’t been there for more’n five years.” 

Jud fiercely slammed on his hat. 


“We could kinda look around an’ see which 
of them writer fellers is right,” meekly suggest- 
ed Ebri. 

“T ain’t interested one way or the other,” said 
Jud. “I’m goin’ after the paper.” 

The woman— 

“Shet up!” 

“Jud,” the other went on, “we ain’t talked 
to a woman since we got that fine dinner in the 
restaurant. An’ we can agree they can cook.” 


Jud took off his hat and fumbled with it. 

A man gets oneasy-like on a steady flack-jack 
kinda grub—some the time,” Ebri added insid- 
iously. “While I be a good cook—an’ like it. 


I was thinkin’ of trying a cake this mornin’ 


while you—” 

“Wall, seein’ as you’re homesickin’ for a few 
squares le’s go.” 

While Jud went out under the now clean and 
brilliant blue sky to catch the horses, Ebri fus- 
sily strewed ashes on the coals in the fire-place, 
put the kitchen in order and made the bed in 
the little lean-to. 

About three o'clock, after they had shaved, 
bathed, and dressed in gray suits and soft hats, 
they mounted their horses. 

For a mile or so they wound about the trail 
among sage-brush, poison oak and manzanita, 
and then came to a ravine. There they paused 
before crossing, a large tree had fallen over the 
seldom used trail. 

The moment the clatter of the horse’s feet 
ceased, a joyous warble, not far away, came to 
them. They sat motionless in an attitude of 
listening. 

“What kinda bird’s that?’’ questioned Ebri. 
“Mockin’ bird season on again?” 

“That’s fluenter than a mockin’ bird,” de- 
clared the other. “It’s a—” 


“In an awed whisper the younger one inter- 
posed, “It’s a girl!” 

The sound floated nearer. Fascinated, half- 
frightened they waited. Soon, close at hand, 
they distinguished crackling noises, followed 
shortly by the sound of quick, light footsteps. 

They dismounted, hastily fastened their 
horses to near-by trees, and then quietly moved 
in the direction of the sound. 

Presently they glimpsed, on a damp, mossy 
path, carpeted with brown and yellow leaves, 
and shadowed by trees, a lithe, dainty girl, 
threading her way. She appeared in her mid- 
dle teens. Now and then the sun glinted on 
her blue velvet “tam-o-shanter,” on her knee- 
length blue dress, on a revolver in her belt, and 


on her bobbed, wavy brown hair. 


She swung along care-free and familiar as if 
she were accustomed to the neighborhood and 
had a definite destination in view. 

Ebri’s face was a study in panicy joy. “She 
looks all that writer said they be!” he whis- 
pered. Immediately, however, a puzzled, anx- 
iously frightened expression coalesced with the 
joyous one. “Where's she goin’>”” he added 
nervously. “When she gets to our clearin’ 
there’s no place else to go.” 

The path she was on was a passage way 
leading from one canyon to another, and had 
been trodden out by themselves. In the direc- 
tion she was going it lead to and ended at their 
door. 

“Gorh!” replied Jud with a startled air. 
“How'd she git here>? Where'd she come 
from >?” 

They noiselessly kept pace with her, hidden 
in the bushes. One after the other muttered, “It 
beats me! It beats me!” 

When she drew adjacent to where their oak- 
sheltered cabin nestled in a depression below 
enclosing hills, they squatted down into a clump 
of juniper. While they held their breath in near 
terror, she marched straight to their front win- 
dow, gazed in for a moment, then opened the 
door and with the manner of a victor walked in. 

When the door had slammed after the in- 
vader, they looked at each other in stupefied 
speechlessness. 

After an interval, Ebri asked faintly, “What 
shall we do?” 

“One o’ them Angel specimens is right in our 
shack,” exploded Jud, “an’ ya ask what shall 
we do?” He acted as if he had no responsi- 


““Whad- 


bility in the matter whatever. 
Ebri’s nervousness became intense. 


da we gonna do?” he pleaded. 
“Now uphold yore book. You—” 


“But Jud, I—” 
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“You allus prided yoreself on bein’ younger 
than I be. If you want to find out what one o’ 
them angel-critters is doin’ in our house you 


“Always you had more nerve an me, Jud. I 
wouldn’t go out to face the mountain lion like 
you did, Jud. Now x 

Ebri’s flattering words were annihilated in a 
strangling breath. His face grew pale, his eyes 
wild. A great burst of smoke had come out of 
their kitchen chimney, presumably from the 
kindling he had laid in the stove preparatory 
for their return from their trip. 


Simultaneously with the burst of smoke a ter- 
rifying thought had come to Ebri. “Mebbe,” 
he gasped wildly, “I could face a ord’nary kind, 
a book kind, but never a Bolshevik!” 

**A—what >?” 

“She’s one o’ them Bolshevikes we been read- 
in’ about in the paper. That’s what she is!” 

Jud shook his head in a puzzled manner. 

“Ain't she come an’ took our house, like they 
took the king’s palace in Russia?” 


In despair they searched each other’s eyes. 
Ebri trembled. Jud’s face became thoughtful, 
trying to plan some line of action. They had 
intended to stay in this cabin the remainder of 
their lives. Contentedly Jud had trapped, con- 
tentedly Ebri had cooked, washed, chopped 
wood, and sometimes assisted at the hunting. 
Now events had taken a sudden, unforseen 
twist. 

A lilting air from an opera, accompanied by 
the clatter of pans, came out to them. 

“There’s some cracks in the kitchen wall. If 
we could git thar, we could see what she’s doin’ 
with our pans,” suggested Jud. 

“I washed "em all this mornin’,” 
Ebri. 

They made a wide circuit in the underbrush 
to get near a grape vine, tangled over trees and 
bushes at the rear of the house. Reaching 
there, they got down on their hands and knees, 
and stealthily crept to a crack and surveyed the 
interior of the kitchen. 

After the pounding of their hearts had some- 
what subsided and they could gaze calmly they 
saw that the girl had removed her cap and had 
rolled up her sleeves. With flour dripping from 
her fingers, she was tripping to and fro, open- 
ing boxes and drawers, disturbing Ebri’s fussy 
bachelor order. 

She seemed to be taking an inventory or to 
be searching for something. At last she paused 
before the vinegar bottle on a shelf, laughed 
with satisfaction, took it down, tamped in the 
cork with the palm of her hand and began to 


moaned 


— 


use it as a rolling pin on a mixture spread upon 
the table. 

They retraced their steps until they got oppo- 
site the front door again. 


“It be queer goin’ ons. She's onseemly young 


to be a Bolsh—” began Jud. 


“Ain’t she cookin’ our grub>”’ insisted Ebri. 

This was unanswerable. First one sighed, 
then the other. Finally Jud rose to his feet, 
squared his broad shoulders, and suggested with 
a bravo swagger, “Bolshevik or no Bolshevik, 
spose we both go in together an’ lay down the 
law to her?” 

Ebri swallowed hard two or three times. He 
looked appealingly at his partner, but saw noth- 
ing but determination in his expression. 


“Be about—the—best way,” he jerked out. 
“We can’t let our home go! We’d—we’d be— 
company for each other.” 

They crossed the trail and lightly rapped at 
the door. 

Within sounded a pattering step that im- 
pressed them as more like a dance than a walk. 
Suddenly the door flew open and the intruder 
stood in the aperture. In whirling confusion 
they faced her. Ebri, after one hasty glance, 
slunk behind Jud. 

“I found—” she began. In the depths of her 
blithe brown eyes came a glimmer of surprise. 
Her cheeks anu lips, like a damask rose, deep- 
ened in color. She laughed genially. “How- 


do-you-do,”’she said to Jud. Extending her. 


hand, she smiled straight into his eyes, as 
though he had been her long lost and sought 
for grandfather. 

The smile, sweet tones, little childish manner- 
ism and gladsome welcome melted Jud’s mood 
like the sun on wax. He fearfully took her hand 
and gave her an answering smile that cut fresh 
wrinkles around his eyes and lips. 


“Come in,” she invited. 

With visible embarrassment they stepped in- 
side their home—the home that was the same, 
yet different, like a bouquet of blossoms set in 
a wood-shed. She floated about with bubbling 
hospitality, taking their hats and placing chairs 
for them. 

“How did you get here>” she asked, showing 
glittering little teeth. 


Both looked at her startled for a moment. 
Ebri endeavored to speak, but the attempt end- 
ed in a palpitating stutter. 

She gazed at Jud. 

*“We—walked,” he said. 

If you walked these hills as I did, you must 
be starved—I am. I’m so glad. There’s lots 
of good things here,” she continued. “Now 
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that you're here I'll get a whole dinner. Make 
yourselves at home.” 

She took three or four dainty skips and dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. 

The proprietors excitedly examined each 
other with their eyes, not daring to make any 
comment on the situation, for fear she might 
overhear. However, after a few moments of 
this, Ebri made desperate motions for Jud to get 
busy and tell her a few things. 

Jud helplessly shrugged his shoulders. 

In amazement Ebri gazed at his old partner. 
you,” he,whispered, “gonna lay down 
t 

“Ya’ was home-sick for some fine cookin’, 
so—" 

Her blue-clad form decorated the door-way. 
“Would you like to help? I can’t find a can 
opener. Men do keep house dreadful!” 

“Yes ma’m,” agreed Jud, with an accusing 
glance at his companion. They followed her 
into the kitchen. 

Jud quickly opened a drawer and produced 
a can opener. 

“How clever,” she said. “Please open these 
cans.” She designated a can of chicken, beans, 
peas, corn, and tomatoes. This was Ebri’s en- 
tire stock of tinned goods, which he kept on 
hand for emergencies. 


With amiable alacrity Jud obeyed. 
“Put them all in this kettle,” she instructed 
Ebri, placing a large pan beside him 


He made an attempt to protest. “M’am—I— 
never—" 

“Do as the young lady says,” Jud rebuked 
him. 

Silently he obeyed. 

She peeped into the oven. The aroma of 
baking biscuits met their nostrils. ‘“‘Not done 
yet,” she divulged. “Fire wasn’t very good.” 
With the infectious happiness of a child direct- 
ing a game she went on, “While I’m stirring 
things in the stew you could set the table, if 
you like.” 

Jud heaped up every dish they possessed and 
put them on the rough table in the living- 
room. 

Shortly she came into the living-room, while 
arranging the dishes, she remarked, “I’m mak- 
ing some chocolate; it hasn’t boiled yet.” Her 
glance was roving around the room. “Men 
never decorate a place,” she disclosed. “Such 
a lovely setting, too. It could be made so ar- 
tistic. O-o-0-h,” she exclaimed and ran out- 
doors. 

Ebri breathlessly waited half a minute, then 
rushed to the door, closed it with a determined 
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click, and secured a chair under the knob. 
“Open that door,”"demanded Jud. 


“We gotta get her outta here—someway,” 
moaned Ebri. “I know now that that Schopen 
was right. They’re cunnin’, crafty. Didn’t you 
hear what she said got a ‘lovely setting.’ If 
I'd only paid attention to him first I’d a nailed 
down the doors an’ winders.” 

“Open that door!” 

“‘What’s she doin’ in our house, anyway 2” 

“‘Ain’t she cookin’ ya’ a fine meal?” 

Jud swished the chair from under the knob 
and flung the door wide. 


“Queer proceedin’,” Ebri protested in a cau- 
tious low voice, “takin’ our house, a-cookin’ our 
grub, an’ biddin’ us to eat it in our own dwel- 
lin’! If you ain’t gonna lay down the law to 
her, 

Her romping shadow fell across the threshold. 
She tripped in, her arms piled with holly ber- 
ries and ferns. “The world’s full of ugly 
rooms,” she asserted, arranging the armful of 
color over the fire-place. 


A sizzling sound came from the kitchen. “Oh, 
the chocolate’s running over!” She fled. The 
holly berries descended to the floor, bringing 
along Ebri’s cherished meerschaum pipe. 


Dismally Ebri flopped into a chair and viewed 
his shatered pipe. A strong smell of mingled 
burnings pervaded the atmosphere. He sniffed 
with dusgust. 


“Oh,” the girl screeched, “come help! Bis- 
cuits burning—everything’s burning!” 

When they reached her side, she was pulling 
the blackened biscuits from the stove with a 
scorching towel. Ebri slid back the stew, and 
Jud took off the boiled over chocolate. 

The room looked like a foundry. 


“Oh, well,” she pouted, after the rear door 
had been opened and the fresh air began to 
stream in, “what can one expect, this is the first 
whole meal I ever cooked. Let’s take what's 
left out to the table. You must bes hungry wait- 
ing. | 
Jud heroically ate whatever she placed on 
his plate. “Best meal I had in five years,” he 
said. 

She bounced in her chair with pride. “It’s 
just grand of you to say that!” 


At this Ebri gazed bitterly out of the window, 
refusing to eat. “Wasn't hungry,” he explained. 
Over them came a glowing pink, the reflection of 
the setting sun on the hills. He became nerv- 
ously apprehensive. Would she let them stay 
.or would she turn them out? 

The meal finished, she went to the window 
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and gazed out into the wild scenery. “He ought 
to be here, now,” she pondered. 


Ebri’s nerves were at the highest pitch, sum- 
moning all the courage he possessed, he got to 
his feet. “Is—is he a Bolshevike, too?” he 
flared in half whisper. 

Her eyes widened. “Who? What?” 

““The—the man comin’.” 

“Bolshevik, too?” she echoed. “Why do you 
think I’m one?’ Cause I’ve got my hair bob- 
bed >” 

Jud was about to speak. Ebri hastily fore- 
stalled him. “You took—our shack.” 


“Your shack!” She raised her eyebrows in 
bewilderment. 

“Our shack,” repeated Ebri, swinging his 
hand in an intimate gesture. 

She screamed a little, and jumped up. “Your 
house? This? Stratford—” 


sudden understanding came to Jud. 
“Stratford,” he cried, “do you know him >” 
“Know whom 2” 


“Stratford Kling.” 


“Why,—y-e-s,”” she utered, a little frightened 
tremolo in her voice. “Isn’t this his cabin? 
Aren’t those: his books?” pointing to the vol- 
umes on the floor where they had cast them that 
morning. She scanned Ebri half suspiciously. 


“‘Them’s his books,” continued Jud, “but his 
cabin is in the canyon yonder the way you 
come.” 


“Oh, dear, how terrible! I thought you'd 
come to see Stratford,—and I wanted to entet- 
tain you. Why—didn’t you turn me out? 
Stratford insisted I’d get lost. He happened to 
mention he’d left Maeterlinck and Schopen- 
hauer lying on the floor. When I saw them | 
just knew I was right. And—and—” 


“He told us to borrow anything we wanted. 
Ebri got em.” 


“Stratford brought me as far as he could in 
the machine,” she explained, reaching for her 
cap, “then he went back to a village to get 
pack horses to bring up our things. We're go- 
ing to stay a month. I was determined to come 
ahead—didn’t want to wait. I’m so sorry.” 


“While Ebri hovered at the entrance, Jud went 
with her to a steep incline and showed her a 
cabin a mile or so distant, surrounded by 
bushes. “That’s Stratford's.” 

She gasped. “I must have passed close by— 
and never saw it! Look! Over there! point- 
ing. ““Isn’t that my brother tying his horses to 
the trees >?” 

She tripped down to the path. ‘Good bye,” 

Continued on Page 65 
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Heart of Gold 


By ALMIRA GUILD McKEON 


PVP EN the box came from home, it seemed 
iW that the very first thing that had to tum- 
ble out was the picture of the big Christ- 
mas tree—a vivid reminder to Louise of home 
and her first Christmas celebration so many 
years ago. Ages, it seemed. 

While little Gladys in expressible wonder- 
ment gazed on the photograph of, to her, a per- 
fect fairy dream, Louise sat half stunned, for- 
getful of the present by the conflicting emotions 
~ surged through a momentarily lonesome 

eart. 

She did not hear the step beside her and was 
only aroused when the cold muzzle of her Collie 
was thrust into her hand. Quickly she arose 
from beside the box, her usual quick smile, 
which had helped pilot her little family through 
many storm-threatened seas, greeting the half 
stern, half sad gaze of her husband. A compre- 
hensive, almost fearful understanding had come 
to him as entering the room he had found his 
wife kneeling over the long expected box. Just 
for a moment they stood thus—he strong, sup- 
ple with a hand on either of her shoulders—the 
boyish joy with which he had entered the room 
gone—the steady, apprehensive and, withal, 
sympathetic light in his eyes as he looked stead- 
ily into his wife’s upturned face. Her courage- 
ous smile was belied by the sadness that, even 
in her quickness, she had not fully dispelled. 


It was the voice of Gladys that broke the 
spell, “How did it grow there?” pointing to the 
tree and looking questioningly up at her father 
and mother, then at the low, rough hewn raft- 
ers overhead, as a gust of wind snapped about 
the windows. As she watched for a moment 
the great trees outside, bending and swaying 
against the red-gold sunset, a startled look came 
into her face. What thought puzzled the baby 
mind as she again bent wonderingly, intently 
over the picture of this enormous tree gaily be- 
decked with tinsel and candles and seemingly 
large enough for a world full of youngsters to 
play about, but near which, instead, stood two 
little girls so small, indeed, that they could 
scarcely reach the first branches. They stood in 
solemn awe, their hair loosened and falling down 
over their little white gowns—it was apparent 
that they had scampered from cozy nests to 
catch Santy if they could, all unmindful of pos- 
sible conventions for such an occasion. 


Seven years before Carol and Louise Gleiths- 


mere had stepped from the restraint of a finish- 

ing school to a choice of travel or the alterna- 

tive of the social life to which they were ac- 

customed. Of French-American parentage the 

70 were of widely diversified characters and 
eas. 

Previous to entering the eastern school they 
had spent most of their time in French schools, 
in short travels about Europe and occasional 
vacations in the city of their birth—New York. 
It was that they might become really acquainted 
with their own country that they had been 
brought back and put into the eastern school. 

en, as they neared those interesting ages of 
wisdom and self-reliance—eighteen and twenty 
—they were given their choice of travel over 
the western states or delving into society. 


Carol, without a word but with the idolatrous 
languor which had characterized her since child- 
hood, was soon the recipient of all the social 
favors the arrogant young lady could wish. She 
seemed to demand the plaudits of those among 
whom she moved, nor was it denied her. Cold 
and austere, at times she was almost imperious. 
The blood of her forefathers, who had known 
the tyranny and intrigues of Court life, was 
strongly dominant. Her early environment, 
linked with the vain-glory plaudits, which met 
her quick witticisms, flattered her vivacious beau- 
ty and bowed to her material riches, only in- 
stilled into her character more deeply this heri- 
tage. : 

Louise, in direct contradiction to this nature, 
gave full rein to the romance and love of na- 
ture—a love for unrestrained freedom. 

Clandestinely she had harbored within her 
breast the thought of life in, the then, half- 
cultured West. There was a strength in that 
West, as she conceived it, that constantly pulled 
and tugged at her heart, so she was quick to 
make her decision, when the opportunity came, 
to leave the already effete social pleasure with 
its false conceptions of enjoyment and go on a 
western trip. 

Her particular friend was the daughter of the 
Bishop and he had planned to visit all the res- 
ervations and posts, where he had sent his work- 
ers. The trip was also planned partly for pleas- 
ure and a party was made up for this tour to 
remote places and among remote people. In 
fact, many of the proselytes of the church were 
Indians and it was the real West that they were 
going to visit. 
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The most enthusiastic and least apprehensive 
of all the party were the two girls—Louise and 
the Bishop’s daughter. 

After weeks of travel through the middle 
west, with visits to different reservations, the 
party turned toward the mining country where 
naturally a special interest and fascination lay 
in the recent gold discoveries. Like a tiny flame 
running with lightning rapidity, the gold fever 
had touched adventurous spirits throughout the 
East and with members of the party lay the ex- 
pectancy of finding some college friends out 
here in the West. 

The particular region visited was wild—un- 
developed. Only the courageous hearts of 
these young’ pioneers, seeking “locations” gave 
a sense of security to the place itself. 

The unusual grandeur of the thickly wooded 
mountains, the not far distant chaparral-cover- 
ed desert, through which they would soon pass 
again; the simple, strong features of the few 
people they had met, instantly appealed to 
Louise. 

For some weeks the party lingered here, rest- 
ing after the more arduous and necessary call 
for the journey had been answered. 

Knowing the exigencies of expected heavy 
winters staunch log cabins had been built and 
the miners were well prepared to meet change 
of seasons, as well as change of fortunes. 

Louise and her chum soon knew what it was 
to handle a gun, to ride a horse up steep, 
winding trails; to know the open candor of 
men of the mountains, many of whom had 
learned it only through their contact with this 
great out-doors and the simple but forceful 
lessons that it taught. : 

Already, with the talk of the return trip, 
Louise began to feel an unfathomable lone- 
someness—an unwilling desire to turn back to- 
ward the conventions of the East. There were 
but a few days left when the great decision 
came. 

It was just past an early sunset. The little 
party had come in from what seemed likely to 
be a farewell reconnoitre through the moun- 


tains. As Standish, their host, stood by Louise’s 


horse, waiting to help her alight, she looked_ 


down into his clear eyes and at the strong, 
square chin, slightly belied by the wee sem- 
blance of a dimple; at his kindly mouth, then 
away at the purple tipped mountains, where 
the after-glow of sunset softened the sky-line, 
throwing into deepening shadows the canons 
and the outlines of the great trees. 

“What must it be here in winter!” she man- 


aged finally to say. 
“I cannot imagine anything more wonderful 


than those gigantic firs, snow-laden, instead of 
just sidewalks heaped with cinder-mingled 
drifts and the poor “white squad” vainly trying 
to clear a way for trafiic—but these giants— 
what a Christmas!” 

Like the recoil of a spring the man’s muscles 
grew taut. Instinctively he ran his hand 
through the entanglement of the horse’s mane, 
gripping it tightly;—his horse, friend, pal 
through three long, lonesome Christmas sea- 
sons! 

“Louise, you do not have to go. 
see your Christmas tree as you want it. They, 
in part, are mine. Across that divide—”’ indi- 
cating with a sweep of his arm, “up through the 
two canons where you and I and ‘Scottie’ and 
this black beauty here—” patting the horse, 
“have been roaming and dreaming for four won- 
derful weeks, belong to me. The cabin is 
staunch and—” with a half nervous, half happy 
laugh, “well stocked.” 

“Well stocked, too, with big, brown, furry- 
barked logs so when the drifts are deep and our 
giants over there are bending under their weight 
of snow, you and I and Scottie can just listen 
to the snap of a cozy fire and watch the sparks 
fly up that old chimney.” 

““Won’t you Louise >” Standish insisted. “You 
love it here. You are a part of it; we all need 
you—want you.” And he looked down at 
Scottie, the Collie, whose intelligent eyes seemed 
to say—‘The lonesome days of my master are 
at end.” 

He even capered about a bit, emitting short, 
sharp barks and at every word from Standish 
wagged his beautiful plumy tail the harder. 

So, in Denver, at the home of the Bishop’s 
sister they were married. Louise had returned 
to her home in New York only to be met with 
horrified remonstrances from her family. She 
was made to understand that in her happiness 
she had really sacrificed what affection she had 
had from her mother and sister. While their 
ideas were different, she loved her sister but 
she felt, through their unalterable attitude 
toward her chosen life with Standish in the 
West, forced to go to her chum’s relatives for 
the wedding. 

She had been happy; yes, very happy There 
had been but a few periods of misgiving or fear. 
That the letters from home should be so in- 
frequent that she often despaired of hearing 
again affected her was certain. As her own 
happiness increased and she knew more and 
more of the strengthening life of Nature’s en- 
vironments, the more she longed to share it with 
her mother and sister. 

It was when little Gladys came -and, a short 
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time later, news of her mother’s death was re- 
ceived that Louise felt that all ties of the old life 
were severed. The girlhood days, the consci- 
ousness that any blood-relatives had ever been 
in her life, floated from her as a misty dream. 

Some business letters had come with the set- 
tlement of her mother’s estate, and by this set- 
tlement she became aware that her existence to 
them must likewise have been a dream—and 
not a very good one at that. But her husband 
and baby—her mountains—were sufficient for 
her. At last a letter had come saying that her 
sister was going abroad to live and that she 
would send some few trinkets from Louise’s old 
room. 

So the box had come. And, with the tum- 
bling out of that old photograph of their first 
tree, a wave of memories rushed over and en- 
gulfed her. The picture was taken in the days 
of high ceilings, spacious drawingrooms and of 
untold wishes fulfilled; the tree stood surely as 
high as their present cozy log cabin, from its 
mud and stone base to its chimney top. Or 
was the perspective enlarged as her thoughts 
traveled rapidly over those childhood days? At 
least her mind did not enlarge upon the amount 
of toys that were heaped about and hung from 
the spreading branches. 

Gladys prattled on with a bombardment of 
questions, each one loosening to over-flow the 
flood tide of remembrances for Louise. She 
stooped suddenly and took the youngster in her 
arms. | 

“Now, my little question-box, mamma is go- 
ing to tell you a story.” 

It wasn’t the story of the “Little Pig That 
Went to Market.” Once she had had a nurse 
who had told that story but it had not been at 
all well received by her austere mother and 
mistress nurse had been given a curt dismissal. 

No, this was about a little girl who, if she 
didn’t ask too many questions, was to have 
granted her one very much desired wish. The 
little girl really did not know which, of all her 
wishes she was most anxious to have gratified. 
So the good fairy proceeded to help her out. 

“Supposing, that instead of putting that nice 
little finger of yours in ‘your tiny rose-bud of a 
mouth so often, that you make it a useful little 
finger. Make it an elfin worker, and, for it, we 
will wish a gay gold hat. It will be so proud 


that it will want to get just as busy as a bee.” 

Gladys didn’t quite understand that so ex- 
planations must be forthcoming. 

Louise, studying the child’s enquiring gaze 
said—““When I was quite a small girl I was 
taught how to make the prettiest things in the 
world—pretty flowers out of silk—and those 


are what you so love on the big table in our 
livingroom. Now supposing we take this little 
finger that will roam to Gladys’ mouth, and all 
the other little fingers, and teach them to be 
workers. Maybe some day the good Fairy will 
come here and bring a wonderful bright gold 
hat for Gladys and we will call it ‘thimble’.” 

Thus began the training in embroidery and 
needle-work in which Louise had become so 
skillful during her days in the convent abroad, 
and which, as Gladys began to grow up, proved 
a great boon to her during the long winters in 
the mountains. 

The story of the gold hat often dominated 
her thoughts as she worked. The country 
about them was still more or less inaccessible 
and luxuries, such as were common in the cities, 
were not seen often at the log-cabin. 

It was when she was seventeen that the most 
unthought of, startling news came to them— 
Carol’s daughter, the only cousin of whom 
Gladys had ever heard, was coming West. 

History repeating itself! The girl was born 
abroad, had been reared much as Carol and 
Louise had been and no doubt—at least it was 
so surmised from recent letters—had followed 
her mother’s proclivities. 

Fear and apprehension entered the heart of 
Louise. What would be the effect of even 
a few days’ companionship of this much in- 
dulged girl, on Gladys? So far the home had 
known nothing but contentment. Apparently 
Bernardine had come West under something of 
the same circumstances that had brought Louise 
here—undoubtedly a party anxious to see the 
famously developing mining country. Possibly 
the sister had some longing to know more of 
her girlhood playmate whose life had been so 
strangely different from her own. Anyway 
Bernardine was actually coming to visit them— 
it was almost unbelievable. 

In the meantime, the box, long pushed aside 
and almost forgotten, had again been explored 
and, wonder of wonders, there had come to 
light, among the treasures, a gold thimble. 

Gladys had never forgotten the story her 
mother had told her the day the box was first 
opened and as she grew up the impression of 
the fairy tale stayed with her. Her life to a 
great degree was one of dreams and thought. 
Hours she spent alone with her horse and dog 
out in the woods, drinking in the sweet fra- 
grance of the firs or traversing the mountain 
sides. As, in the long winter evenings she 
worked at her embroidery she discovered that 
the early fairy tale was linked now with an ac- 
tual longing for a gold thimble. 

With Bernardine’s arrival there was immedi- 
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ately felt, by the little household an undercur- 
rent of apprehensiveness as to what the next 
moment was going to bring forth. She came 
haughty, austere as her mother was before her, 
—condescendingly kind to her relatives who 
pretended happiness in such, to her, crude sur- 
roundings. However, she was well prepared to 
“rough it.” Her clothes were of the very latest 
style in sports apparel that New York could of- 
fer. Mannish, striking and altogether over- 
whelming. 

But as time passed environment began to tell 
and Bernardine, finding something in Gladys al- 
together new, gradually dropped her supercilious 
airs. She was fascinated by her cousin’s charm- 
ingly naive lack of knowledge of the things of 
life to which she was not only accustomed, but 
with which she was already satiated. 

Their walks and rides together brought them 
into a chummy intimacy. It was not long be- 
fore Louise noticed the bloom of the clean out- 
doors come into the cheeks and heart of her 
sister's child and she hated to see her prepare 
for her journey homeward where Bernardine 
was to be married—married to a man of wealth 
and position; a man older than herself, whose 
reputation for many and early entanglements 
was well known but now ready to be married, 
was nevertheless, considered most desirable by 
the social set. 

In the frequent confidences that the girls now 


exchanged, Bernardine had told Gladys much 


of her future plans. And, in contradiction to 
the first enthusiasm of these confidences, Gladys 
noted with astonishment a lassitude creeping 
over her cousin whenever the subject was 
brought up. Not only did she not seem to wish 
to discuss her future, but she seemed rather re- 
pellent toward it. 

One day as the girls were resting on a great 
rock that jutted over the trail, a favorite perch 
of theirs on return walks to the mine and from 
where they looked out over the distant chap- 
arral country and into the dusk-gathering, pur- 
ple shadowed canons, Gladys began to contrast, 
in her own mind, their lives. Bernardine had 
laid aside her jewelry and had even exchanged 
those perfectly correct sports clothes to don the 
free and easy “knickers,” loose blouse and high- 
laced shoes that characterized the attractive and 
really essential dress of that mountainous coun- 


try. 

They had been discussing the idea that while 
Bernardine could have anything she desired, 
Gladys knew very little of material riches 
outside of the few trinkets that had been order- 
ed in the East and which, in truth, Louise had 
not cared to heap upon her daughter, preferring 


to make her happy with what was offered them 
from their natural surroundings. 

“No, it may seem as if I have everything. But 
do you know I have always, since a child, had 
a longing for one thing I could not get?” 

Her quiek, flashing smile was followed by a 
merry laugh which echoed against the mountain 
side, and rippled down the canons below them 
as in open candor she confessed this one longing 
she had harbored for years. 

“But why did you want a thimble? I don’t 
just see what time you have had to even think 
of one,” replied Gladys. 

“That is the point. I probably kept on want- 
ing it just as any other spoiled child wants the 
thing it is denied. I haven't any deep impres- 
sion of ever really wanting anything without 
having had it given to me.” 

“I wasn’t knee-high to a grasshopper when I 
saw that gold thimble. By the way—I didn’t 
know what a grasshopper was then—or any of 
the little wood-folk as I do now. Oh, Gladys 
I never knew what it was to live—I love this.” 

The girl rose, spreading her arms out toward 
the inspiring panorama before her—“I love it 
and I don’t want to leave it. Why should I be 
tied up to some one | don’t care about, just be- 
cause mother wants it?” 

Gladys sat stunned. She had wished and 
longed to keep Bernardine with her after hear- 
ing many of the details of her life in New York 


and her coming marriage and now—well, she 


knew what had wrought the change. She did 


not need to ask. 

“We could have a wonderful time here—I’m 
sure I could make something really beautiful 
if—” and back came the merry twinkle in her 
eyes, “if I had that gold thimble.” 

A good part of that night Gladys lay awake 
thinking. Bernardine had had about every- 
thing in the world she could wish for. Perhaps 
she, herself, had not wanted so very many 
things. With a smile she recalled one of her 
first letters to “Santy” and its answer. She 
remembered how she had been led into the big 
room of the cabin and, guided by faint “mews,” 
found on the bear rug before the flaring fire a 
gaily decorated basket with three inquisitive 
kittens in it. 

She recalled the day when her fairy dream 
of the “gold hat for her finger” had come true; 
when the gold thimble found in the box from 
her mother’s home had come to light and was 
now her most cherished treasure. © 

In the morning came indications of snow, also 
an ultimatum to Carol that not only was she 
going to spend the holidays right there with the 
little family but, she confided to Gladys, she 


“Her First Christmas Cift—a Caily Decorated Basket with Kittens in It.” 
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thought that her coming marriage was going to 
be postponed into the far future. 

Immediately preparations were begun for a 
real celebration. Shadows, if there had been 
any, slipped away. Laughter and a joyous tin- 
gle pervaded the atmosphere. 

Bernardine, in the relief that seemed sudden- 
ly to have released many emotions, announced 
that she was going to roll the first snow-ball. 
For a moment Gladys looked very serious then 
said slowly—‘‘No, I am going to roll the first 
snow-ball and it will be on Christmas morning.” 

The sudden gust of merriment that had so 
spontaneously enveloped the whole party seem- 
ed to vanish. Gladys had never shown a selfish 
motive heretofore. What had happened? 

Bernardine’s mind was momentarily filled with 
doubt and with disappointment. Yet her better 
nature triumphed and instead of showing any of 
the petulant nature that characterized her when 
she first came, she assented to Gladys’ plan. 
But, in fact, she did not know Gladys’ real 
plan nor the decision that the latter had quickly 
made when she realized the influence that was 
keeping Bernardine from going home. 

It was a “White Christmas” in truth. The 
cabin was filled with fir boughs; many things in- 
dicative of the season were procured by Stan- 
dish after he and Louise had taken a holiday 
trip to the nearest mining center. 

Pop-corn and cranberries seemed to be the 
most wonderful find for the jolly party. In- 


doors the air was laden with sweet fragrance; 


the warmth of real love pervaded everywhere; 
nor could the soft falling flakes outside bring a 
chill into that inner atmosphere. 

It was Christmas Eve when Gladys, making 
sure that all were asleep, threw on a boudoir 
gown and carefully shading a candle light sat 
down before a great array of what appeared to 
be old papers. 

Deftly and quietly she worked. It was near- 
ing the wee hours when she snuffed out the 
candle and crept into bed. 

The morning dawned sparkling, beautiful. 
The very message of “Peace on earth, good will 
to men,” was in the air. 

Bernardine stretched lazily, luxuriously and, 
yes, happily. Yawning, with cat-like content- 
ment she slowly opened her eyes. Her hazy 
thoughts were of her new environment and the 
change which had come over her. She thought 
of Gladys and of the comradeship which had 
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sprung up between them. Then, with a little 
pang of regret or resentment, the refusal of 
Gladys to let her help roll the first snow-ball 
piqued her into opening her eyes quite wide. 

Wonder of wonders what did she see! Was 
she still dreaming? 

Suspended by a rope of intertwined greens 
hung a huge white ball. Elfins and fairies 
cculd do wonderful things but they were not 
so mystic, surely, as to be able to hang a snow 
ball over one’s bed. Without another thought 
Bernardine bounded across the room and after 
Gladys. 

“Why, goosie,” replied Gladys in response 
to the rapid fire of questions and exclamations 
that greeted her, “it is the snow ball you 
wanted.” 

“But, what is it for—what is it all about >” 

“Go and find out,” laughed Gladys. 

On investigation Bernardine found the ball to 
be covered with tissue paper ingeniously wound 
round and round tp an almost cylindrical 
smoothness. Layer after layer she unwound 
until the room was heaped with paper, not all 
tissue to be sure, probably for lack of procuring 
any quantity of such a commodity. 

Bernardine was down to just a tiny ball when 
Gladys asked: 

“Did you ever see a cold exterior like snow 
might create and then find a warm, true heart 
of gold within >?” 

Overcome with curiosity by this most original 
package, Bernardine was more mystified by her 
friend’s words. But as a gold thimble, with a 
tracery of carving on it, dimly monogramed, 
fell from the last of the wrappings she no longer 
wondered. 

She could not speak nor control the emotions 
that surged over her. 

Together the two girls had laughed over their 
childish whims, the orb of which had been a 
gold thimble. To Gladys it had been her one 
great possession. 

If any trace of doubt as to her future re- 
mained in the mind of Bernardine it was gone 
now. Impulsively she threw her arms about 
her friend—Gladys. “Gladys, the spirit of the 
West has taught me and | want to live here 
where the big outdoors is the inspiration of 
those things that I have only just begun to learn 
and which, it seems to me, much of the world is 
missing.” 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST 
By NINA MAY 


"Neath azure skies bedecked with gold 
The perfumed zephyrs plays 

While buds with radiance rare unfold 
And song birds trill their lays. 


Majestic hills with carpet green 
Fringe open sea and bay, 

And those who winter days have seen 
Would vow ’twere summer’s day. 


But we in California know 
When Nature’s at her best, 

And earth is bathed in sunshine glow 
"Tis Christmas in the West! 


TODAY 
By Belle Willey Gue 


Only today is given unto us— 
Only of this one hour can we be sure. 
There is no past as known to human time— 
Only the mem’ries of mortal deeds endure. 


Only the present time is ours to hold— 
There is no future—seek it as we will— 
When we have reached what seems so unto us 
What is to happen will go farther still. 
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Westward the Course of Stadia 
Takes It’s Way 


University of California to Build Double-Decked Stadium at Berkeley—Stanford Completes 
- Dirt Ampitheatre—University of Washington and Pasadena Building Stadia. 


By LOUIS ALLEN 


HANKS to the revival of the Olympic 
games at Athens in 1896, together with 
the growing demand for seating accom- 


modation at university football contests, the 
stadium idea has taken firm root and is fast 


spreading in the United States. Since the 
World War the stadium-building impetus has 
gained surprising headway, due in large meas- 
ure to national consciousness of growing phys- 
ical defectiveness, which the draft examinations 
of 1917 so glaringly exposed. 

From the first notable college stadium com- 
pleted at Harvard in 1909, the gospel of colle- 
giate stadia has spread until today virtually 
every large university in the country has either 
built, or is rushing plans for a_ stadium. 
Princeton followed Harvard with the Palmer 
Memorial Stadium in 1914; Yale in the same 
year completing the great Yale Bowl accom- 
modating 80,000 spectators, the largest stadium 
in the western world. In 1920 Ohio State Uni- 
versity raised funds for a double-decked steel 
and reinforced concrete stadium to seat 60,000. 
Syracuse and the University of Chicago fol- 
im shortly afterward with plans for adequate 
stadia. 


On the Pacific Coast the University of Wash- 


ington started work in 1920 on a reinforced 
concrete stadium to accommodate 60,000. The 
Stanford Stadium, of similar seating capacity, 
is virtually completed, while Pasadena is rush- 
ing plans for its Tournament of Roses Stadium, 
where it is planned to hold the annual football 
classic between the pick of Eastern and Western 
teams. Latest of all projected stadia is the Cal- 
ifornia Memorial Stadium at Berkeley, the cam- 
paign for a million dollar fund for the construc- 


tion of which has been recently consummated. | 


The Berkeley stadium will be dedicated to the 
memory of all sons of California who lost their 
lives during the World War. 

With a double-deck arrangement of seats 
that will project its 60,000 spectators toward 
the playing field, California Memorial Stadium, 
which will be built during the next three years, 
offers a unique departure in stadium construc- 
tion. 


The seats are arranged in a manner analo- 
gous to those of a theatre, the lower seating 
area or deck corresponding to the orchestra 
seats of the theatre and the upper deck to the 
balcony. Both decks are stepped up so as to 
give every seat a view of the entire field. By 
the use of two decks, the greatest possible num- 
ber of seats are brought close to the games, the 
upper deck overhanging the lower in such a 
way as to bring its seats much nearer the field 
than if they formed an extension of the lower 
deck beyond the farthest seats. 

The idea of theatre construction will be fur- 
ther carried out by a careful effort upon the 
part of the architect, John Galen Howard, to 
solve all problems of acoustics, so that the sta- 
dium will lend itself to fairs, pageants, civic 
and state meetings, in addition to track contests, 
football and baseball games. The structure will 
be given an architectural beauty of line and 
form by the inclusion of alcoves, balconies and 
winding stairways. 

The total seating capacity is approximately 
60,000, making a liberal allowance of space for 
each individual seat. Both decks are divided 
into seating sections, eac hof which has its own 
separate means of entrance and egress by cor- 
ridor and stairs. To eliminate confusion, the 
distribution of spectators to their respective sec- 
tions can thus be taken care of entirely outside 
of the building. 

The double-deck arrangement of seats was 
used successfully in building the stands at the 
Polo Grounds in New York. Other university 
stadia have been built on a different ‘plan, nota- 
bly at Yale and Harvard. At Yale the specta- 
tors are on one seating plane and the fan who 
happens to draw a seat on the outskirts of the 
bleachers is removed a great distance from the 
playing field. In the Berkeley stadium the 
greatest horizontal distance of any seat from 
the center of the field will be 360 feet, thanks 
to the double-deck seating arrangement. Yale 
Bowl’s most distant seat is approximately 460 
feet from the field’s center, or a hundred feet 
more distant than the most remote seat in the 
projected California arena. 
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The stadium will be of steel and reinforced 
concrete elliptical in shape completely sur- 
rounding the playing field. From north to 
south on the major axis the stadium measures 
728 feet, and 528 feet from east to west. The 
playing field measures 250 feet by 450 feet. 
Four ample portals, placed at the ends of the 
major and minor axis, serve as entrances for 
the teams as well as extra exits for the crowds 
after the game. These portals lead by spacious 
corridors and stairs under the lower deck, 
directly to the exterior of the building. They 
are also inter-connected by a wide corridor run- 
ning around the entire ellipse under the toe of 
the seating deck, by means of which convenient 
access is provided to the training quarters, con- 
venience stations, reception rooms for distin- 
guished guests and other necessary features. 
Architect Howard has so designed the stadium 
that otherwise waste spaces under the decks 
may, as desired, be taken advantage of for 
handball, tennis and other activities. 

The Stanford Stadium, christened November 
14 with the annual Stanford-University of Cal- 
ifornia football game, is also of unique con- 


struction. Instead of a costly structure of re- 
inforced concrete, the Palo Alto stadium was 
built by the mounding of earth about an oval; 
65 rows of wood seats being constructed on the 
inner side of the embankment. The top of the 
embankment is 36 feet above the surrounding 
ground. 

While the greatest horizontal distance of any 
seat from the center of the field will be 360 
feet in the California Memorial Stadium, Stan- 
ford Stadium’s farthermost seat will be at a 
distance of 415 feet. The stadia of the great 
Pacific Coast collegiate rivals are almost iden- 
tical in seating capacity, both being designed 
to accommodate approximately 60,000. 

The smaller colleges and universities of the 
Pacific Coast are not to be outdone in the mat- 
ter of stadia. Pomona College, Oregon State 
College and the University of Nevada are con- 
sidering plans for permanent athletic arenas. 
According to college athletics officials who have 
their fingers on the pulse of the public, every 
college or university west of the Rockies en- 
gaging in athletic competition, will be equipped 
with permanent stadia within the next ten years. 


THE RIDING WESTERN WIND 
By Charles J. North 


I sing the song of the western wind, 
That rides from the salty sea. 

With swinging lope it takes the slope, 
Where peaks are high and free. 


It gathers speed on the mountain tops, 
And rides wherever it will. 

On frosty roofs, with clicking hoofs, 
It makes the highest hills. 


It gallops down through the canyons deep. 
It swings on the valley’s edge. 

It bucks around on mesa ground, 
And jumps the rock ledge. 


It sidles banks where the rivers run, 
And then while its strength remains, 

It makes a break to round the stake, 
And spills out on the plains. 


I catch the end of the saddle rope, 
In venturcus trails out-spinned. 

I knot the rope with deathless hope, 
And ride with the western wind. 


The Christmas Ghost of 
San Francisco 


By ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 


HE sunshine of winter lightly gilded the 
crested hills of San Francisco, spreading 
from the lapping waters of the bay at her 

feet over to the solitary cross of Lone Moun- 
tain. But the dunes of sand beyond lay under 
masses of clouds blowing in from the Pacific, 


soon to creep over the blue sky, to blur out the 
sunset and to hasten the twilight. 


Enjoying the brightness of the day, Christ- 
mas crowds were hurrying to and fro, along the 
busy street. With many parcels clased in their 
arms, and unusual brightness in their eyes, 
young and old were smiling as they passed 
along. In the midst of the happy throng came 
a strange and shambling figure. It was a man, 
bent and old, hastening along in a sort of jocu- 
lar gait, strangely at variance with his feeble 
frame. His clother were green as if with 
mould, his face was drawn and pallid. There 
was a general suggestiveness of a corpse with 
a skullike head. He looked as if he had arisen 
from the dead. 

“Neither man nor woman, neither brute nor 
human”—came unconsciously to my mind as 
my eyes rested on him. He seemed to take no 
notice of those about him and jogged on, bent 
on a course of his own. I watched his move- 
ments, fascinated and followed him up Kearny 
street, where he turned and went into the White 
House, (for this was before the fire), where 
only the aristocrats go to buy; and mutely he 
held out his hand to the magnificent floor- 
walker, who was the haughtiest thing that 
walked. My heart bled for him, and | won- 
dered why he ventured in there, only to be 
driven out with scorn for daring to brush by 
those prcud dames and their daughters. 


But there was something so awful in the old 
man’s face, that the fine gentleman put his hand 
into his pocket and gave him a silver dollar. I 
was surprised at his generosity; a dime would 
have sufficed. I looked in my own purse. It 


was not so very full, and there were many pres- 
ents yet to get. ‘Unwillingly I took out a half 
dollar and followed the old man. 


“Even suppose he does spend it for drink, to 
warm his poor old bones, it is Christmas-time,”” 
I reasoned, “‘and he is free to do what he may 
to comfort himself for the few remaining hours 


he has to live. I will give him the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

He looked at the ground as if unseeing, and 
extended his hand—a pitiful hand, for one of 
the fingers was missing—and it had been rough- 
ened by hard work, though the marks of good 
birth showed in the delicacy of its shaping. 

He passed on and went to the next store-en- 
trance. A man at once reached out a shining 
piece of gold to him. There was something no 
one could withstand in this abject creature; 
there was a warning in his skull-like face, as if 
he said, “Your hour is coming, too.” 

Each moment a terror crept into my heart. I 
was fascinated yet repulsed. It was impossible 
to describe the feeling that overwhelmed me. 
“If he .be alive,” I kept on repeating, “then 
someone should take him to the hospital. for he 
will die in the street before morning. The soul 
has already escaped from that body, and he is 
in reality dead, but his body is still going on 
from a muscular force of habit.” 

I looked around but no one seemed to take 
any further notice of the old man than to give 
him alms or a momentary glance of horror as 
they passed him by. The responsibility seemed 
forced upon me against my will to look out for 
this abject creature, evidently homeless, friend- 
less and on the verge of dissolution. Inwardly 
I rebelled. 

“Why should I have to follow this man? He 
is repulsive, he is not even clean,” | complained 
to myself. “Let someone else take the respon- 
sibility.” But still my feet followed whether | 
would or not. My little gifts were forgotten; 
the children at home faded away. I was im- 
pelled to follow, follow! 

The blue above was now overcast with drift- 
ing masses of clouds, the uncertain light of late 
afternoon faded into the dim of twilight, and 
still | was dogging the footsteps of the strange 
old man. 

His strength kept up mysteriously; his jocu- 
lar gait was even difficult to keep up with. As 
we went up Market street we met a man who 
was well-known for his immense wealth and dis- 
honest practices. Mutely was the appeal made. 


The millionaire carelessly gave him a gold 
piece, then as he viewed the awful face; “My 


= 
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God, is that you—>” he exclaimed, calling out 
the name of a farmer partner of his own, who 
had died some years before. But the old man 
said never a word, only jogged along leaving 
the rich man dazed and gazing after him. 

He went into narrow streets, into low grog- 
geries, to the doors of humble people, and all 
gave the weird creature a dime, or more, will- 
ingly. Somehow I was led to wonder at the 
open-heartedness of all these beings, for I had 
never guessed that there were really so many 
to show generosity, kindness of heart and so 
much feeling to a wretched beggar even at 
Christmas-time. 

All at once a handsome carriage came rolling 
by. Within was a one-time actress, the idol-of 
the people in her gala-day, now grey-haired and 
stately in her old age, with diamonds gleaming 
at her throat and in her ears, for she had been 
prudent in her youth, and now enjoyed a fine 
income from her block of houses. 

As the carriage stopped a moment, the old 
man jogged to the door and stood there in an 
appealing attitude. The stately woman looked 
terror-struck and brushed her hand across her 
eyes vakuely. “William!” she gasped. Then 
seeing the hand mutely extended and no word 
coming forth, she put her purse into it, and 
gave the word to “Drive on,” her blanched 
face, set with its diamond rays of light, gleam- 
ing out strangely in the darkness. 

I could hear the chuckle of the old man as 


he tucked the purse away and went on. Dark | 


night came on, damp and chill, and at last, in 
a humble part of the city, we came to an old 
house, built years ago in the early days of San 
Francisco. It was shaky and tumble-down in 
appearance. Ihe old man entered without 
knocking. From the dark hallway I saw 
through an open door, lighted by a flickering 
candle, a woman sitting upon the floor, wild- 
eyed and despairing. A youth lay tossing in 
fever, upon the wretched apology for a bed, 
the room being without carpet or chairs. Ev- 
erything was bare and desolate; poverty, mean 
and gaunt, sat by the woman’s side, looking 
over her shoulder. 

“Money, money—” she whispered, weaving 
to and fro. “Money would save him. I had 
thousands—but he, the false friend, the black- 
hearted—he stole all from me and I have noth- 
ing, nothing! He robbed the widow and the 
fatherless and now, at last ,we are starving! 
Oh, my God! if there be a God in heaven, hear 
my prayer, and let that man find no rest in 
the cold bed where he lies.” 

My blood was congealing in my veins. There 
was such an awful vacancy in her eyes, it 


seemed as if she were already insane. The old 
man stepped forward, with that same peculiar 
little trot-motion and poured into her lap a 
shining heap of silver and gold with the purse 
on top. Meanwhile he whispered in a wheed- 
ling tone, “Now will you let me have a little 
peace? I have no rest day or night because 
of your prayers. Don’t pray against me for a 
little while, for I am tortured by your cries. 
See, they have let me come back at Christmas- 
time to make restitution. I have brought you 
the first, because I wronged you the most. I 
have much to do—much to do.” 

The woman gazed upon him with eyes that 
changed from vacancy to horror. Then she 
gave a suppressed scream, “What? Is-it you?” 

The old man jogged along to the door. “Let 
me have a little rest—a little rest! If you 
knew, you would pity me, and I am tortured by 
their cries. Let me rest—let me rest!” 

“It is some harmless lunatic escaped from his 
keeper,” said I, “and just before death he is 
making restitution for imaginary wrongs.” 

Still I followed, then I heard him chuckle in 
a gruesome manner, “Pretty soon, pretty soon, 
I'll get it set straight, but I must be at work 
again for there is much to do—much to do in 
the Christmas-time.” 

On we went through the long dark streets, 
under the eucalyptus trees ,away out on Pine 
street, and still he kept up his jog-trot. On and 
on. 
“Can it be possible he lives so far away?” | 
thought to myself as we reached the last house. 

The mist had lifted. The street lamps shone 
more brightly, the cloud masses broke up into 
islands in the sky, and an old moon sailed 
among them like a silver ship. He turned 
quickly. I knew that we were nearing Laurel 
Hill cemetery, and close at hand, on the rising 
land of the incline of the hill, was the sight of 
white tombs in the spectral light. 

“What strange fate has brought him here to 
die >” I thought to myself pitifully, when sud- 
denly, I saw him disappear into the earth. 

A mastering sense of terror overwhelmed me, 
and yet I was held fascinated, as if by a spell. 
In the dim light of the moon I read the inscrip- 
tion upon the lofty monument. It was the 
name I had heard spoken that night—the name 
of one who had not scrupled during his life- 
time at any evil thing that could bring him 
wealth or pleasure, so that his name was execra- 
ted by the community. 

Brief was the glory he had won, however, 
for it was well known to everyone, how at his 
death the great fortune he had piled up, had 
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OB EMERSON stamped the snow from 

BI his feet, and with a hand on the door 
knob of his log ranch-house, looked 

back at the bay horses that stood at the yard 
gate hitched to a home-made bob-sled. His 
keen blue eyes swept the snow covered range, 
unbroken except from a deep coulee where the 
smoke curled up from his enemy’s mud-daubed 
chimney. The smoke etched a heavy black line 
against the gray sky, and Bob frowned. He 
hated the man Bixby whose household fire was 
thus symbolized, and he didn’t care who knew it. 

The momentary frown vanished from his 
usually serene forehead when he entered the 
house. 

“Bout ready to go, Mary,” he called cheer- 
Tt “Got the hot water jug? Cold as Green- 
and. 

The satisfying breakfast odor of coffee and 
bacon came from the warm kitchen when his 
wife opened the door bearing in one hand a jug, 
and in the other a covered basket. One could 
not look at Mary Emerson and frown. Glad- 
ness emanated from her vivid face, laughing 
dark eyes, and smiling lips. 

“Everything's ready, Bob. Hot coffee in the 
thermos bottle, ham sandwiches, and the rest. 
If it wasn’t that Dad and Mother are coming, 
I'd make out with the Christmas things I have, 
and—refuse to let you go that twelve long miles 
to Cascade; twenty degrees below zero, too. 
B-r-r-r; Montana’s a cold place!” she shivered. 

“But look here, Mistress Mary,” Bob laughed. 
“This is our first Christmas tree, and we can’t 
let a little thing like zero weather freeze us 
out. Let’s see,—we've got to have—” he 
enumerated on the fingers of his left hand, “col- 
ored candles, candy, nuts, oranges, and a few 
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little toys for the McGowan kids and that new 
family down the creek, and the Fritzes; we 
want them, too. Of course Fritz is a rich man, 


but he don’t know it. Anyhow rich or poor, 
there is no respector of persons on Christmas, 
is there? And be sure and don’t forget me, 
honey,” he said whimsically. “I never had a 
tree of my own, and come to think of it, it was 
almighty little | DID have, and I’m going to 
see that other kids—” 

“Seems odd, doesn’t it, Bob>” interrupted 
Mary, “We've been married six years and never 
had a tree, and lived right here all the time, but 
then—” she hesitated, picked up the corner of 
her starched apron and pleated it. 

“Oh, well, we can’t have everything,” has- 
tened Bob with a quick glance at his wife’s face. 
“We're happy, anyway. Suppose we had a 
crippled boy like McGowan’s, or-or a poor little 
deaf thing like the Fritz boy, or-or—” 

“Oh, I'd even take that kind of a baby, 
Bob,” she protested passionately. “I wouldn’t 
care so it was a baby, and I'd love it so, it 
would never suffer for it’s affliction. Only think 
how cruel it seems for the McGowan’s to have 
seven children they can’t buy shoes for, and the 
new family that has moved in on their claim 
has a house full besides twins; TWINS,” she 
emphasized. She held her arms out in an un- 
conscious attitude of defrauded motherhood, but 
at the sight of Bob’s face her heart misgave 
her. 

Bob, dear, you know I’m happy as a lark. 
It’s Christmas that started me to being envious, 
Ungrateful wretch,” she laughed. 

But Bob did not respond. He had been hurt 
and that’s the very thing I don’t want to be. 
because he could not bear for her to want any- 


up to the house. 
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oe that marred her happiness. He stifled a 
sigh. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do, Mary. We'll 
begin this Christmas by helping other folks raise 
their babies. I wish some good woman like you 


had taken pity on me. Lord, you don’t know 
what a boyhood I had.” 


Through the window out on the snowy road 
in front of the house, they saw a man bundled 
in a fur coat plodding along on a gray horse. 

“If he'd get out of here there wouldn’t be a 
blooming thing to make me ever feel grouchy,” 
Bob scowled. 

“He’s a lonely old man, Bob, I’m sorry for 
him,” Mary placated. 

“Lonely!” Bob almost snarled. “He’s got 
the whole country down on him. He’s grabbed 
every foot of land he could get hold of by hook 
or crook, and his latest effort is to beat me out 
of Spring creek, and you know very well that 
would kill our place as dead as a door nail. 
Don’t waste your pity on a fellow who’s trying 
to take the bread out of your mouth.” 

“But he can’t do it with you around, you 
know,” she smiled. 

“He thinks he can, just the same. I’ve beaten 
him every time yet,” Bob chuckled, “but who 
wants a neighbor he’s got to watch all the time ? 
Shucks! When I get started on Bixby I never 
know when to quit. No way to spend Christ- 
mas, hey>” he tweaked her ear, “I’ve got to 
hurry along. I looked in on the tree as I came 
It’s some peach, too. The 
new barn smells like a pine woods. Did you 
invite the new family?” 


“Should say I did. We've got to have those 
twins, and—Bob, it’s Christmas; let’s forget 
everything else—and—and—invite Mr. Bixby. 
He’s the only one of all the neighbors we've left 
out. That no way to do—on Christmas.” 


“What! invite old Bixby>” Bob shouted. 
“Why don’t you know he’s got a man hired to 
jump your desert claim? Says it’s not desert. 
Don’t you know that the land your father in- 
tends to file on to protect our homestead, is go- 
ing to be contestd by him? We had a fight in 
Cascade, too,”” he smiled grimly. “I didn’t tell 
you. We hate each other, we—” 

“How awful, Bob,” Mary almost whispered 
with white lips, “no, I—I—didn’t know, but 
even so,” she maintained valiantly, “there’s no 
use to have a Christmas tree without the Christ- 
mas spirit; that would be a mockery. I’m mak- 
ing believe this is for our own little boy or girl; 
and if it were, we'd bo so happy we'd love the 
whole world, Bob, dear,” she sair softly. 


Bob Emerson looked at his wife’s softly radi- 
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ant fact, and felt vanquished. He picked up 
the jug and basket and turned to the door. 


“Can’t be home before tomorrow afternoon. 
Roads so heavy it would bring your father and 
mother along after dark; too cold. We'll all 
help finish the tree,” he grinned. “Only tree I 
ever saw when I| was a kid was at a Sunday 
school.” 

He swung off down the path toward the wait- 
ing horses, then: 


“Say, Mary, I reckon you'd better invite, er 
Old Bixby,” he threw back over his shoulder. 


Mary laughed, threw a warm shawl over her 
head and followed him down to the gate. The 
horses were tired standing in the cold and leaped 
in the harness with a jingle of bells. She 
watched them glide over the long road until they 
diminished, a mere black speck on the white 
plain. A tender smile curved her lips. The 
light that Bob had seen in her eyes when he 
kissed her good bye still lingered when she saw 
Mr. Bixby returning. She knew he would have 
to pass the barn, and she hurried down the 
snowy path in order to be there as he came 
along. 

When the barn door was opened the odor of 
pine, the magnificent tree, and the sweet silence 
that pervaded the place smote her like a bene- 
diction. She fell to her knees in voiceless 
prayer. She did not know how long she knelt, 
but when she rose Mr. Bixby stood in the door 
with bowed head. 

“‘I—came down on purpose to see you as you 
came by, Mr. Bixby,” she hesitated, she had 
never spoken to him before, and looked doubt- 
fully at him. He had removed the ugly coon- 
skin cap, and she noted the heavy lines from 
nose to lip; the frown between the scant eye- 
brows and felt his attitude of cold aloofness, but 
she was too full of the spirit of Christmas to be 
repelled. The cold had sent the red to her 
cheeks, and her friendly greeting and the warm 
light in» her dark eyes was such that no man 
could have resisted her. A slow smile quirked 
his reluctant lips. 

“I wanted you to come in and see our tree,” 
she hurried on. 

“Yes, I got a glimpse as I was going by, and 
though I’d take a peep, I didn’t know there was 
any one here,” he ended lamely. 

“Well, I'm mighty glad I was hehe,f or I 
wanted to invite you to come over tomorrow 


night. All the neighbors will be here. But I 


want to tell you the surprise | got when I came 
down, Mr. Bixby. Bob sneaked in and trimmed 
the tree to save me the work. You know | 
think he must have sat up all night to do it, or 
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got up mighty early. Look how he has tacked 
that ground juniper all over the walls. Look 
at the tin cans he has nailed everywhere for the 
candles. The rafters are draped with pine 
boughs, and the brown cones make it look like 
a huge green cave. Mr. Bixby you can’t imag- 
ine what a lonely boyhood Bob has had. About 
all I did was to tell him where to put the old 
square piano Daddy gave me. You know we're 
going to have the Langdon’s with their violins 
and drum. I gathered the red rosebuds from 
the wild rose bushes on the creek, and Bob and 
I strung them with popcorn by the fire of even- 
ings. Mr. Bixby you know Bob can’t remember 
his father and mother. He was farmed out to 
any one who needed a boy, and never had a real 
home. Poor fellow, I intend for him to have 
the nicest Christmas he ever had.” She ran to 
a corner and brought out a bundle from behind 
a box. “Look, this is what he almost died to 
own when he was a boy, and never could have.” 
She opened her left hand and proudly displayed 
a two-bladed knife, and with her nght hand, 
held out a flaming, red bound volume of Robin- 
son Crusoe. “Wasn't it too bad, Mr. Bixby, a 
poor little waif couldn’t have had these simple 
things >?” 

“It sure was,” responded Mr. Bixby feelingly, 
for his soul was with the tragic youth of the 
boy, and not with Bob Emerson the man. Per- 
haps his vision harked back to the longed for, 
unrequited joys of his own boyhood. He forgot 
to be aloof. Enchantment stalked about unbid- 
den in this pine shrouded barn. The soured old 
man looked in the face of his adorable neighbor 
and forgot he ever harbored a grudge. 

“‘I—we want you very much tomorrow night, 
Mr. Bixby,” she hurried. “All the neighbors are 
coming.” 

For a second the thought flashed through her 
mind of when she had hated this man. She and 
Bob had bitterly discussed the moving of their 
souce because a corner edged onto the land he 
intended to contest, but she resolutely thrust the 
thought aside. 

The man’s eyes were bent on the floor, and he 
was pushing a spray of purple berried juniper 
abcut with his foot. 

“Why, why, I'd sure like to come, Mrs. Em- 
erson. It’s been many years since | saw a 
Christmas tree. I'd sure like to come,” he ac- 
cepted unreservedly. 

- They chatted amably for some time, and 
when Mary Emerson stood at her gate and 
watched their enemy move over the snow to- 
ward the smoke that curled up from the distant 
coulee there was a fine warm glow about her 
heart: 
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In the evening Mr. Fritz came up in his sled 
and brought one of his girls to stay all night 
with Mary. They went down to the barn, and 
Mr. Fritz brought out various mysterious knobby 
bundles to place on the tree. “If Mrs. Emerson 
did not mind,” he offered diffidently. 

“Why, I’m as glad as I can be,” declared 
Mary, “I need all I can get, the tree is so im- 
mense. 

She and Bob had lived rather selfishly to 
themselves, and the tree was breaking the ice 
between her and her neighbors. 


“In this bundle there are some knit sox my 
wife sent for the Tucker twins that have took 
up that claim down the creek, and come here 
to live. Terribly big fambly,”’ Mr. Fritz sighed 
in sympathy. 

“Only think, Mr. Fritz, twins, and we haven’t 
any.” Mary’s voice trailed away in lonely ca- 
dence. 

Mr. Fritz, with the suspended bundle in his 
hand, regarded her solemnly, and for the first 
time gave her a human, understanding thought. 
As he secured the bundle to the tree he wagged 
his head without a response, went out and clam- 
bered into his sled without a word of goodbye 
to his own offspring, or to Mary. Still wagging 
his head, he drove homeward over the white 
road lit by glittering stars. 


The next day a warm wind came over the 
plains. The smoke from Mr. Bixby’s chimney 
soared skyward only to fall helplessly to the 
snow packed earth. The sun glttered on the 
white range, and Mary Emerson sang about her 
work joyously. Bob came home in the after- 
noon with her mother and father whom she had 
not seen for two years. Many and varied were 
the gifts and the tree grew into a thing of mar- 
velous beauty. Mother had brought from Kan- 
sas a plum pudding of her own make that was 
justly celebrated in her town. The odor of tur- 
key filled the comfortable log house, and amid 
all the joyous thrills of the season, the dull little 
ache in Mary Emerson’s heart for the baby that 
never came was almost vanquished. 


When evening came and the tree was lit; 
when the sleds with tinkling sleighbells began to 
arrive; when horses were comfortable in lone 
sheds: when Bob at the door met his enemy 
cordially with the rest of the neighbors, Christ- 
mas Enchantment danced through the open door 
and decided it was a good place to stay. 

The big stove was roaring red with good 
cheer. The little Fritz’s and McDougals, and 
tuckers were happy with sticky fingers and 
smudgy faces, and the twins slept sweetly on 
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Imperial Valley, The Wonderful 


By EMMY MATT RUSH 


NAME that once conjured visions of 
great desert stretches of arid land, cacti- 
covered, brown and barren! Such a 
place, certainly was the Imperial Valley; and, 
only the short span of twenty years ago, pre- 
historic sand dunes and sand hummocks two 
hundred feet below the level of the sea, held it 
in their mighty grasp! 

Today, it is covered with fertile fields of 
waving grain, divided by the meandering canals 
of irrigating waters and dotted here and there 
with industrious and prosperous little towns! 
This prehistoric desert stretch today supplies the 
eastern markets with garden truck, when the 
East is covered with a blanket of heavy and 
formidable snow! Formidable from the “truck- 
garden-in-mid-winter” standpoint! 

——— Valley’s history reads like a fairy 
tale! 

When the Colifornia Development Company, 
the “Old C. D. Co.” as the Imperial Valley pio- 
neer affectionaly refers to the company that 
first made the Valley garden a possibility, en- 
tered this desert territory, nothing less than a 
sturdy courage, and an indomitable will against 
the tremendous obstacles facing them, (coupled 
with a wondrous faith in California’s future), 
urged them on! 

Here was a great desert valley, once the bed 
of a prehistoric sea, hemmed in upon all sides 
by mountains that were formerly the protecting 
wall of this great inland séa of salt water! 

No vegetation save that of the desert— 
thorned, spindled and leafless! 

Sand dunes and sand hummocks arose like 
ocean billows, and the shatered. remnants of 
great granite boulders were scattered every- 
where! 

Sand dune and hummock had to be leveled! 
Thorny desert plants had to be removed, and 
the millions of broken granite boulders scat- 
tered everywhere, had to be picked up and car- 
ried away, before the work in hand could be 


‘undertaken, or carried on! 


The great desert, however, was ready for re- 
clamation! 

Even the most sanguine of that original 
group could not have foretold its fabulous fu- 
ture! 

The prehistoric inland sea which formerly oc- 
cupied the ‘territory in Southern California to- 
day known as the IMPERIAL VALLEY, was 


once an arm of the Pacific Ocean, the norther- 
most extremity of the Gulf of California. In 
that remote prehistoric age, vague and myste- 
rious, nature in one of her mad moods built a 
strip of land that eventually separated this por- 
tion of the Gulf of California from its natural 
feeder, and the elements of the air gradually 
evaporating the waters, left behind the salt and 
a7 chemicals of the waters in a fertile virgin 

The Colorado River was tapped twelve miles 
below Yuma, Arizona, and the waters of the 
melting snows of the Rocky Mountains trickling 
through forest, glade and precipitous gorges, 
and then on and on down through the Grand 
Canon of Arizona, today supplies Imperial Val- 
ley for irrigation and domestic purposes! 

The silt of these mountain waters, playing 
upon the prehistoric virgin ocean bed, chemi- 
cally produces a sandy loam inexhaustible in its | 
production of crops so fabulous in their pro- 
portions and the profits netted, that they read 
more like Arabian Nights tales than actual facts © 
and figures! 

The water is taken from the Colorado River 
without a diverting dam through a concrete 
head-gate known as Rockwood Gate. Natural 
gravity forces it through the irrigating canals 
of the Valley. 

There is no snow in the Imperial Valley, 
and the annual rainfall averages but three 
inches. 

In 1905 the Colorado River broke the dykes 
controlling the water supply of the Valley. Here 
the old adage about it being “An ill wind that 
blows nobody good” held good, for a new river 
was thereby created. The “new” river allowed 
to flow unmolested, is still known by the ex- 
planatory cognomen of “New River,” and it 
renders untold service to Imperial Valley farm- 
ers. 

Thus has the Colorado River aided man in 
the reclamation of the Great Imperial desert! 

The Imperial Valley, in total, covers an area 
of 4,089 square miles, but that portion famil- 
iarly known as the “Valley,” the irrigated and 
cultivated section thereof, is forty-five miles 
long, comprising more than one-half million 
acres of irrigated land, and all under cultiva- 
tion! 

Imperial Valley farms yield Alladin-like 
crops. Four crops of Alfalfa are annually 
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raised upon this reclaimed desert land. The 
quality of the produce secured from this chem- 
ically built-up soil is unexcelled, and the quan- 
tity unlimited! 

Milo, Maise, Cotton, Alfalfa, Cantaloupes, 
Lettuce, Dates, Barley, Wheat, Asparagus, To- 
matoes, Beans, Oats, Squash, Citrus and other 
fruits of the “Valley,” are not only considered 
better flavored, but finer in every respect than 
that raised elsewhere. It was a great surprise 
while ‘in the Valley, to find Imperial Valley 
grape-fruit not only much sweeter, but finer 
grained than that grown in other California sec- 
tions, and throughout the entire Southland! 

Imperial Valley strawberries reach eastern 
markets earlier than berries from other fields, 
and this is true of all Imperial Valley commod- 
ities because of the climate and the virgin qual- 
ity of the soil. 

We paid the exorbitant tourist price of FIFTY 
CENTS a quart for strawberries in the Valley, 
direct from the pickers’ hands. The price was 
an extortion, but the berries were fine! 

Probably the Cotton, Onions, Lettuce and 
Cantaloupes of Imperial Valley have created a 
greater foreign interest than any of its other 
commodities. For millions of dollars are annu- 
ally invested in these products, and millions of 
dollars are annually netted therefrom. That is 
to say, if the season is a good one. If for any 
reason, it is not, well—then millions of dollars 
are sometimes lost! 

It is a game of chance, the Imperial Valley 
produce game! 

Earth, seed and water the Eternal Triangle, 
blessed with Nature’s wondrous sunshine, and 
the fabulous crops of the Valley result! 

A plot of ground about to be cultivated is 
treated in like manner as the municipal skating 
rink of an eastern city. The four sides are 
banked two feet high with earth, and the entire 
space flooded with water. How often this flood- 
ing process is necessary only the grower under- 
stands, and how much of this life-giving fluid 
is required for his specified crops is understood 
to the minutest detail, for Uncle Sam operates 
an Experimental Station in the Valley for the 
growers’ benefit, and he profits by the expe- 
riments of the Government. . 

In order to combat the sometimes too-inten- 
sive heat of the sun’s rays in this unusual farm- 
ing country, two hundred feet below the level of 
the sea, it is necessary, very often, to build 
racks with canvas coverings over hundreds of 
acres of growing stuff to shelter it from the solar 
summer heat of the Valley. For often during 
the heated or summer period here, the ther- 
mometor registers 126 degrees Fahrenheit with- 
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out even a murmured apology. The air in this 
torrid region, however, is dry and free from the 
humidity of summers where the average rain- 
fall is greater. 

Between fertile fields of growing grains, wav- 
ing beneath the desert sun, from one to two 
hundred feet below sea level, sixteen modern 
villages have arisen with startling rapidity. 

El Centro, “The Center,” as its name indi- 
cates, boasts a population of 8000 white peo- 
ple. The combined resources of El Centro’s 
four banks amounts to $5,000,000.00. 

Brawley, located 219 feet below sea level, 
and equally as important industrially, agricul- 
turally and commercially, has a population of 
4500 white. Brawley ranks third in California 
in the matter of produce shipments—San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, with larger territories 
from which to draw, ranking first and second, 
respectively. 

Brawley produces 80 per cent of the melon 
crop of the Valley, and more than one-half of 
the lettuce of the Valley originates in the Braw- 
ley vicinity. With this percentage of crop out- 
put, this flourishing below-sea-level-town ranks 
as the second largest shipping station along the 
lines of the Southern Pacific Railway through- 
out the entire Southland! 

The towns of Imperial and Calexico rank 
first in the Valley in the matter of raising cot- 
ton. We will take the 1920 season as an ex- 
ample. 

The cotton crop for the 1920 season, was 
valued in round numbers at $17,286,750.00. 
This covers the cotton and the seed therefrom, 
and represents 88,650 bales, as against 85,000 
bales in the year 1919. Of this number, 75,- 
350 bales were compressed at Calexico, and 
13,300 bales were compressed at the Imperial 
compress. 

It is claimed for Imperial Valley cotton that 
it ranks with the cotton raised in Egypt. It is 
long and fine grained, and as soft as wool. 

Calexico, operating 23 coton gins, one com- 
press and two cotton oil mills, extends into the 
confines of the Mexican border. That portion 
of the town extending across and into Mexico, 
or Lower California, is known as Mexicali, the 
two names owing their derivation from Califor- 
nia and Mexico. 

Mexicali, true to its Mexican traditions, even 
tho it is the extension of an American city into 
Old Mexico, is a wide-open resort for the gam- 
bling populace of this dual city, and the Amer- 
ican tourist attracted thither. Immigration ofh- 
cers. at Calexico, the American extremity of this 
dual town, estimate that approximately 18,000 
people travel daily between the American and 
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the Mexican parts thereof! Nothing more for- 
midable than an iron cable drawn across the 
street, here separates Mexico from the United 
States! 

Eight hundred thousand acres of Imperial 
Valley land extends into Lower California, and 
every dollar’s worth of cotton and grain pro- 
duced in the Mexican extremity of the Valley 
passes through the Calexico gate-way to eastern 
markets of the United States! 

We will take for consideration, the Calexico 
customs figures for the year 1919. Importa- 
tions passing through the Calexico custom- 
house during this year amassed the startling 
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sum of $12,491,551.00! Upon the other hand, 


let it be remembered, all food stuffs, farming 


implements, etc., required upon the Mexican 
side of the Valley, likewise passes through this 
gate-way, there being no other inlet or outlet 
commercially! The population of this nation- 
ally dual town is estimated at 20,000 people. 
Many of the Mexican residents of Calexico- 
Mexicali, live in the American portion of this 
unusual city with all of the open-air abandon 
that is customary with the Latin-American race 
in their native habitat! A small house, filled 
with a large family, a dog, a guitar, and the 
Latin-American is happy! His needs are few, 
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and his supply very meager. Political prob- 
lems fail to harass his horizon! Sufficient unto 
manana are the evils thereof, his motto, for 
politics with this class of Mexicans belong to 
the classes and not to the masses! The 
ve horn of a phonograph completes HIS 
ay! 

A word covering the melon and the lettuce 
“games” of the Imperial Valley might here 
be apropos! As has already been inferred, 
these constitute two of the most important in- 
dustries of the Valley. 


Approximately 26,000 acres are fed annually 
with cantaloupe seeds, which it is estimated 
yield approximately 12,500 cars of melons dur- 
ing the eight weeks of the melon shipping sea- 
son. The growers in the Brawley district claim 
300 cars per day as their output during the 
peak of the melon season! The balance comes 
from the El Centro, Imperial and other districts. 

The crop distribution game in the Imperial 
Valley is as unique as it is interesting. It is 
purely a game of chance, in which at least one 
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SPRUCE WOODS 
By HELENE SEARCY 


White violets in the spruce woods grow 
Like flakes of sun-forgotten snow, 

And on the dim still trail we knew 
Where light itself was shadow blue! 


So little sky, such silence there, 

The spice of spruce-gum in your hair, 
The Cascade’s deep-toned distant roar, 
White violets on the forest floor,— 


Give me your deep still look, dear eyes, 
What though we live ‘neath blistering skies. 

Some day again we two shall go 

Where snowflakes into violets grow. 


VAGABONDS 
By RICHARD PERRY 


Whither bound, O ye vagabond ? 
Is it the hone that lies beyond 
The luring hill or winding lane? 
"Tis surely not for worldly gain. 
But whither ye go, there go I, 
And never ask the reason why; 
"Tis not for us to leave behind 
The gypsy-blood and vagrant wind. 


A Glimpse Through the Open Door 


By ISABELLE D. HULL 


HE United States of America has not given 
the thoughtful attention to China that 
her worth and wealth merit. The ab- 

sence of closer relationship, her inaccessible 
masses of people, her own exclusive policy, and 
her great dislike for foreigners, have all tended 
to close securely the open door. We have been 
waiting, engrossed with other things demanding 
our time and attention, and losing sight of the 
opportunities that have given other countries 
the ascendency in trade which they will hold for 
some time to come. Certain changes are taking 
place gradually. The anticipated Anglo-Jap- 
anese treaty may have had its influence. 


Shanghai, being one of the greatest industrial 
and commercial ports in China, is strongly im- 
bued with an Oriental charm of environment, 
evidenced by the strange sights, sounds, and 
conditions that greet one on every hand. ~ The 
twelve miles journey up the Wangpoo river to 
the docks is a continual suggestion of this com- 
mercialism. As soon as you step off the tender 
which conveyed you to the jetty, the rickshaw, 
the wheelbarrow and heavier vehicles, drawn by 
human horses, touch a chord of sympathy. Later 
on, as you go along the Nanking Road, or take 
a drive down the Bubbling Well Road, and meet 
the Chinese merchant, Mandarin, and the Chi- 
nese aristocracy, dressed in Oriental elegance 
chin-chinning with their friends, one’s mind is 
taken from. the rickshaw coolie reeking in 
squalor, and the beggar you meet so frequently. 


To know the Chinese in his own countrv is to 
increase our respect for him. It is true that the 
people, who know him best, speak best ot him. 
These inoffensive people are ready to do a kind- 
ness when they feel that it will be agreeable, and 
ready to attend to their own “pidgin” when 
they think to the contrary. With the Japanese, 
urbanity seems more theatrical and studied than 
with the Chinese. With the latter there is a di- 
rect sincerity that wins. It is seen even among 
the servants of the two nations. Efforts made 
by family servants, and pleasant surprises 
planned for us during our houseboat trip, gave 
us this assurance, and are remembered with 
great pleasure. The foreign white woman is 


known as “Missy” to the house servants. Often 
_in attempting to do the least service for oneself 
a servant is always there to interpose with— 
“Missy, me can do.” This pidgin English, which 


is a convenient vehicle to convey ideas to each 


other, is used by both the foreigner and coolie. 

Few tourists have an opportunity to see the 
real life in China. So many obstacles arise in 
the attempt to do so that one becomes discour- 
aged. The lack of accommodations outside the 
open ports is a formidable obstacle. No other 
available means affords a better opportunity 
than a houseboat trip through the Yangtze 
Valley with its net work of canals. 

No country on earth has better water facilities 
than China. The Yangtze Kiang traverses the 
country from west to east, and has a course, 
with its windings, of 3000 miles. It forms a 
splendid waterway for ocean steamers, of over 
1000 miles, to an open port. 


The United States is represented in a business 
way at treaty ports by about one-tenth the busi- 
ness houses that Europe keeps open. The great 
factor for stimulating and promoting trade has 
been comparatively neglected. Advertising has 
been done mainly through papers and period- 
icals printed or reprinted in Europe, advertising 
which keeps the eyes of the would-be buyers di- 
rected to European markets. 

The Pacific Coast is China’s nearest important 
producing and manufacturing neighbor — and 
naturally should be her chief source of supply. 
No one state or city is so much interested in 
China as California and San Francisco. The 
Chinese in this state have passed through the 
fire of prejudice to a place of genuine respect. 
They are ready and practically standing at the 
open door. Thousands of Chinese of the trav- 
eled and educated class realize that, if China is 
ever going to take her place among the great 
family of nations, she must reform and modern- 
ize. We are told that centuries ago China de- 
veloped a high degree of civilization, but from 
some internal causes has stood still for ages. 
We are told by thinking and brainy men of all 
sections that she is now passing from the static 
to the dynamic state. For years, except in a 
few cases, the great manufacturing power has 
been human labor. China is so rich in undevel- 
oped resources which, guarded so closely for 
ages, must have transportation through their 
wonderful waterways, and must be opened up 
through the open door, so that men of Science, 
enterprise and capital may exploit these vast re- 
gions of coal, plumbago, iron, tin, gold, silver, 
copper, and other valuable products. Just as 
through the Yangtze Valley the great network 
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of canals were cut ages ago to carry the tribute 
rice from the farm to Pekin, so will the ad- 
vanced methods of modern times bring to the 
Chinese, with all other advanced nations, new 
eras and inventions. These canals were demand- 
ed by her “enlightened sons” to carry out a 
great plan to further an absolute necessity for 
the millions in darkness, who were waiting for 
light to be brought to them by their more ad- 
vanced and fortunate brothers. 

Every common coolie is said to carry on his 
person a pedigree on which he depends as a 
claim to demand assistance from the more for- 
tunate members of his own family. This respon- 
sibility makes each one his brother’s keeper, and 
it is the keynote to their family and their na- 
tional life. 

Benevolent institutions are not emphasized in 
China, as in some places, but they carry on 
many phases of smaller charities. They main- 
tain prodigal asylums for dissolute young men, 
foundling asylums, quiet retreats for those who 
wish to reform, and homes for old people. A 
Chinese Carnegie has installed stands where tea 
can be had for the taking, all over the city of 
Shanghai. The tired rickshaw coolie finds a 
grateful beverage here awaiting him. 

This network of canals has subserved its great 
purpose. It was planned by brains and skill to 
connect with the Grand Canal, about eighty 
miles from Shanghai. Here, we rented a native 
houseboat for our trip. It was built of fine hard 
wood, and finished inside and out with Ningpoo 
varnish, which looks like lacquer. We equipped 
ourselves with bedding and canned goods, de- 
pending upon getting fresh eggs and poultry and 
fish on the way. We took our cook and the 
Amah, for we had two children in our party. 

We passed down the Woodsung river in a 
train of six boats, being towed by a steam 
launch for a distance, through a maze of boats 
near the jetties. As we passed the Bund and 
the Public Gardens and the different Conces- 
sions, the sight was most absorbing. Every de- 
scription of boat was represented, from the 
formidable war vessel down to the sampan and 
junk. The war vessels were painted pure white, 
blue and gold lines decorating them. The ubiq- 
uitous dragons in the colors were in evidence. 
The eyes also, for all Chinese boats have eyes 
painted on them. In answer to my inquiry, 
“Why?” The chief laudah (boatman) said: 
“What fashion? No havey no eye, no can see 
to worky on the water.” The answer was con- 
clusive. 

Six miles from Shanghai we saw our first 
pagoda, one of the many yet to come. Rustic 
homes of the farmer dot the landscape along the 
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canals. The fishermen’s huts, made of mats and 
raised above the water by trestles of bamboo, 
were objects of interest, and the golden wheat 
fields, the gorgeous poppyfields in full bloom, 
blending in harmony with the contrasting greens 
of the bamboo and the mulberry trees. 

We were greatly interested in the temples, 
gates and wonderful bridges of stone masonry 
so prevalent along the canals. Near sundown, 
the stream of light which we faced made a back- 
ground of gold for the temples and gates. These 
gates are approaches to the temples and tombs. 
There is no enclosure around them to which they 
form an entrance. They stand to mark the deeds 
of some faithful widow, to whose memory they 
were erected by the government. 

We passed through the silk producing district. 
The mulberry trees called attention to this fact. 
We were in the hatcheries and saw the young 
worms, gorging themselves on the mulberry 
them. We saw the reelers reeling the silken 
hank for the manufacturers. 

It was at temple of Mercy where the larva 
was fed to the fish that had been rescued from 
some offender, and placed in a beautiful reser- 
voir of clear water, that the rescuer might add 
to has credit a merciful deed. 

The inhabitants would gather around us as 
they so seldom see the sight we presented, and 
stand with mouth and eyes open to take measure 
of the (“Tse”) or foreign devil, another name 
for the white man. 

On this trip, which was such a revelation to 
me, the thought continually came what a com- 
prehensive means to a serious study of mankind 
in all its phases. I thought and felt as never 
before, a keener insight into our interdepend- 
ence. These people in their simple crudity had 
a lesson for me and my civilization. Family 
loyalty, freedom from hoodlumism, respect for 
the aged, a high regard for financial obligations, 
and a respect for racial purity designed by the 
Creator, are highly ethical foundation stones for 
the builders of a noble civilization. 

The poorer classes have little; they seem con- 
tent with what they have; and appear to be the 
most uncomplaining peopie on earth. In this 
trip we came in contact with this class, and re- 
ceived at first-hand our impressions of the coolie 
and farming classes. 

After returning to Shanghai, we visited homes 
of the wealthy Chinese, as a special courtesy to 
one of our party. From the street entrance, 
often dingy walls and doors confronted us. On 
entering one is suddenly brought into an Orien- 
tal paradise. The diversity in ornamental stone 
work, the arrangement of grassy lawns, select 
trees, beds of flowers, lakes and bridges, lotus 
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ponds in which golden carp play, all delighted 
us. Rockeries are favorite forms of ornamenta- 
tion of these grounds. One feels dazed with 
beauty and variety. Pavilions and tea houses 
with meandering rooms and galleries which seem 
to be intended to bewilder the visitor. The inner 
doorways open into rooms filled with costly 
bronzes and porcelains, ornamenting elegantly 
carved furniture which feasts the eye, and 
makes one long for things Oriental. 


We made stops at Hangchow, Hoochow, and 
the far-famed city of Soochow, noted for her 
beautiful women, and known as the Venice of 
China. At these cities we were invited to call at. 
the Missionary Compounds, as they are called. 
They were cheerful and cordial and well pro- 
vided for, very zealous and much interested in 
their work. We were glad to find them living in 
comfortable—yea, even artistic homes—in this 
far off “heathen” land. It was a great pleasure 
to have our minds relieved of the “poor” mis- 
sionary idea. A great deal of their work con- 
sists in modernizing these people before they 
can do what they do in Christianizing them. 
From Hangchow we went to a summer resort, a 
mountain retreat for the missionaries, during the 
deadly summer months. We were carried to the 
top of this mountain, Mokansan, in a Sedan 
chair, up winding steps, around narrow grades, 
without a miss-step by our sure-footed coolies. 
We rested in the comfort of having human fore- 
thought to depend upon. The dispensary or 
drug store has served as a great factor in mod- 
ernizing the Chinese. It was introduced and 
functioned by the missionary, to whom it has 
proven to be a great accessory in reaching the 
isolated coolie, and getting in touch with the 
masses. China’s exclusive policy has made the 
access to the interior by outsiders almost impos- 
sible, and left these sections as unexplored coun- 
try to tourists and travelers. The flow of inter- 
course brought about by actual contact is so es- 
sential to human progress. 

Though the Chinese as a 1ule do not belong 
to the educated class, at least, it is claimed, that 
95 per cent of them can read and write. It can 
never be expected that a mutual understanding 
will ever obtain between the wide-awake and 
the extremely ignorant classes of any country. 
There will always be a divergence where these 
classes exist. So progress and light must come 
to all before the ideal conditions shall be 
reached. The good day never appeared nearer 
than now to the optimist. But all who desire to 
hasten that day must ignore pride of superiority, 
jealousies, and personal ends, and pull together 
toward higher ideals of citizenship. Each race 
and nation should turn his thought to educa- 
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tional growth along the line of betterment of his 
own people to prepare them for equity and 
equality with the best standardized examples, 
and forget and forgive in forgetting. We get 
much from our watchfulness of the forecasting 
of the shadows. China’s unrest is, according to 
one of her honored sons, a sign of evolution, 
hundreds of her young men returnng from 
America, England, Japan, and other countries, 
have seen at first hand the working of modern 
thought and its administration, and are con- 
vinced thatvinced that it is high time that China 
should place herself where she belongs. We 
quote from one who says, “China’s troubles 
could be solved if a few of her distinguished 
men would deny themselves for the sake of unifi- 
cation.” When they consent in their minds to 
be led by those they respect as leaders—then 
the awakening will be general and the dissension 
will cease and the more intelligent will have the 
leadership. 

Dr. Schurman said: “China is the only coun- 
try since the dawn of history that has tried to 
enthrone wisdom. China has always held wis- 
dom in high esteem.” 

The underlying principle of getting a united 
thought force, so broad and comprehensive that 
it will not require compulsion, but that it will 
be accepted by all classes, is the remedy. It is 
not improbable that in the near future that they 
will settle upon a system which they find accept- 
able to all classes and conditions of men. Ac- 
cess to treaty ports, and to education in foreign 
countries, and other privileges sought and forced 
upon her have stimulated China’s active thought, 
resulting from these stimulations. There seems 
to be a lessening of the resistance for the past 
fifteen or twenty years. This situation points 
direct to the open door. The Chinaman is a 
very conservative man, but whenever he con- 
cedes a point he stands for his commitment. 

Fair dealing and established confidence are 
required of American men and methods. An 
American business man in Shanghai once told 
me that the first question usually asked by a 
Chinese buyer was, “What side does cargo 
come?” When the answer was “Englishside,” 
the buyer decided at once, but if the answer was 
different, he hesitated. There was a reason. 
What was it? 

Our friendly relations have grown stronger, 
and all that we ask is the open door through 
which we may enter to trade on equal terms with 
all the world to satisfy these wonderful people 
that we mean to hold their confidence and cher- 
ish good relations. Fortunately they now exist. 

The important conclusions arrived at by Wu 
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Beach and Cliff, San Francisco, Calif. While New Yorkers Enjoy Christmas at “Twenty Below,” San 
Franciscans Spend Their Holiday as Shown Here 
Courtesy of Pacific Mail S.S. Company 


What gift is too precious, what sacrifice too 
dear, what obstacles too great for love? It 
scaleth loftly walls, it breaketh iron bars; it de- 
fieth the world’s judgment; it setteth the human 
soul aflame. What wreckage, what ruin, strew 
thy altar, Love—what fortitude, heroism, mar- 
tyrdom sublime! —The Calcutta Review. 
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Each of us dreams the dream of life in his 
own way. I dream that dream in my library.— 
—Anatole France. 
f} ALIFORNIA is again fortunate in receiv- 
C| ing as a future citizen a member of the 
eastern literati. 

Mr. Alvon M. Robinson, whose interesting 
article on Horace Wade, the wonder boy novelist 
and lecturer, is now in Southern California with 
the intention of settling on the coast perma- 
nently. 

As Contributing Editor on “Everyboy’s Maga- 
zine,” Cleveland, Ohio, and contributor to the 
“American Boy,” Mr. Robinson met Horace 
Wade and a warm friendship sprang up be- 

* tween them, so in this article he knows “whereof 
he speaks.” Mr. Robinson is also contributor 
to the Cleveland “Plain Dealer,” Cleveland 
“Press,” “Christian Science Monitor” (daily), 
“Holly Leaves,” a community weekly published 
in Hollywood, Calif., and many other monthly 
and weekly periodicals. 

It is interesting to note the comment of young 
Wade on Mr. Robinson’s writing: 

“Mr. Robinson’s style is graceful and refresh- 
ing. He certainly understands boys and their 
dreams and hopes. I always enjoy reading any- 
thing from his talented pen.” 

Booth Tarkington says of Mr. Robinson's 
work: “I find it of great interest.” 

And so we find Mr. Robinson’s article in this 
issue most interesting and shall expect to see 
more of his work in future issues. 

Of the many books published, and data com- 
piled in an effort to give a clear and compre- 
hensive idea of the early vigilance days, the 
most satisfactory is the “History of the San 
Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851,” by 
Mary Floyd Williams, and “Papers of the San 

Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851,” by 

the same author. 


In preceding the report of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee particular attention has been given as to 
why the existence of this committee was neces- 
sary. lo understand the problems of the 
pioneers, the life of the people during the gold 
rush and the general conditions then existing 
gives the student of this particular history a 
comprehension of the situation requiring a vigi- 
lance committee that most historians have failed 
to do. 

That the gathering together and arranging of 
the enormous amount of data for these volumes 
was a stupendcus task is easily realized, but one 
would judge from the author’s “introduction” 
that much pleasure was also gleaned in the edit- 
ing, in spite of the tremendous undertaking that 
was involved in arranging and editing the mass 
of documents and varying subjects. 


The report is contained in two volumes, his- 
tory and papers, and is published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. $5 


each copy. 
% % 


Ten times the perfect seven gives a mystery 
of perfection to the. resulting number—seventy, 
according to the note which prefaces Brookes 
More’s poem, “The Land of Light’”—a poem of 
rare and mystic beauty which is unfolded in sev- 
enty stanzas. 

Just in part: | 

“The blessed angel, Israfil, 

On Alicon’s engolden’d hill, 
Heard by the saints when night is still— 
Ten thousand, thousand joyous notes, 
Sweet as when through the forest floats 
The silvery joys of feathered throats.” 

e poem is one of seven which make up Mr. 


More’s book of verse: “The Beggar’s Vision,” 


and whch takes us through many creeds disclos- 
ing to us the symbolical unity of life, love and 
religion. 


As is stated by the publishers, a book likely 


to have a permanent place in the literature of 
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our race must have the beauty and the sub- 
stance that is not of any particular generation, 
but of all time. And, in that, we believe that 
“The Beggar’s Vision” will belong to the perma- 
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nent circle ‘of true lovers of literature. 

“The Beggar’s Vision,” published by the 
Cornhill Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.00. 


Julian Street 


With the Japanese question so much to the 
fore, Julian Street’s new book, “Mystericus 
Japan,” gives some interesting side lights of 
their customs and mannerisms. 


One peculiar way of reckoning time, or age, 
is that with a child, for instance, it is considered 
one year old on the day that it is born and two 
years old on the following New Year’s Day. 


In fact, Mr. Strcct gives an astonishing num- 
ber of “inversions” of the Japanese people, 
some of which are: “Boats are beached stern 
foremost; horses are backed into their stalls; 
keys turn in their locks in a reverse direction 
from that customary with us. At the door of a 
theater, or restaurant, shoes instead of hats are 
checked, and never are sweets served at the end 
of a meal but rather at the beginning.” 
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HEN does one wish for a home more than 
W) any other time, Spring or Winter? In 
the hearts of most of us there isn’t a day 
in the year that we do not wish we owned a 
home of our own. | 
But winter-time—when the wind is howling 
around and the constant drip, drip, drip of the 
little rain-drops make you long for the big open 
fireplace, a good library, a cosy little—well, 
don’t you just long for your own bungalow? 
Then why not build? Don’t know just what 
you want, nor how to plan it out? Then get a 
copy of “The Home Designer.” 


Is it in the spring-time that you most long for 
that little home and a garden n’everything? 
Then turn to “The Home Designer.” There you 
will find how to take care of your garden. It’s 
all in a nutshell—what style of a house best 
meets your needs; selection of your interior fur- 
nishings; care of your garden; practical articles 
on lighting, heating, building methods, and in a 
recent issue there was a most interesting article 
on Oriental rugs. From it you can gain a splen- 
did knowledge of this always desired furnishing. 


“The Home Designer”’ is a Pacific Coast mag- 
azine and is, therefore, more valuable to the 
Western builder than others of its kind, as the 
publishers are local men and can suggest, and 
follow out, designs most’ practical, also most 
beautiful, for the Californian. However, this 
does not mean that “The Home Designer” does 
not apply elsewhere, for Messrs. Dixon & Hillen, 
the publishers, are receiving constant demands 
from all parts of the country for their magazine. 

The general style of the “Designer” is most 
attractive. The illustrations of interior and ex- 
terior designs immediately convey to you sugges- 
tions that often printed matter can not do. In 
fact when you pick up “The Home Designer” 
the fever for building just ingulfs you. It is 
like when you sniff Spring coming—you rush 
immediately for those very pretty, and oft times 
misleading seed catalogs. But you know how 
often you select an esvecially enticing picture of 
a flower, or a succulent vegetable, buy the seed, 
tear madly away from business first to plant it 
and then to watch it grow, only to wake up 
some morning and find that instead of an espe- 
cially delectable food for your table you have 
some of that “common or garden variety” for 
which you can get a half dozen bunches for a 
nickel. 

Not so with “The Home Designer.”” You may 
choose your plan with the happy expectation of 
future comfort and beauty of surroundings and 
be sure that your well laid plans will not go 
awry. 
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Hillen, 1844 Fifth avenue, Oakland, Calif. 25c 
a copy, $2.50 a year. 


William Darwin Crabb, a classmate and friend 
of some of cur most notable men, statesmen, lit- 
erary men and churchmen, has gathered to- 
gether some of his best, of his many fine bits of 
verse and published them under the heading, 
“Poems of the Golden West.” Not only is Mr. 
Crabb a writer of poetry but he published and 
made a splendid success of a law volume on the 
rules of all the courts practicing in San Fran- 
cisco at that time. 

He was formerly a contributor to the “Over- 
land Monthly,” as well as many other local and 
eastern magazines and dailies. 

His poem on Shasta and the one of our own 
Golden Gate contain some very beautiful lines. 
In fact, one can find in this collection a verse to 
suit about every mood and to pacify one when 
they wish to be lost from strenuous cares. 

“Poems of the Golden West,” by William 
Darwin Crabb. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Cat as Critic 


A friend recently asked Sarah Comstock, the 
novelist, who was her most helpful critic. “I 
really believe,” she answered, “that the most 
inspiring one is Zoe Beckley’s black cat. That 
cat knows how literature is made and when she 
purrs at my work I feel that it is a good omen. 
This apartment house has always seemed to at- 
tract pen-pushers and has many literary tra- 
ditions. It now harbors in its east tier Zoe 
Beckley and her husband Joe Gollomb, the spe- 
cal writer of the New York ‘Evening Post’; 
Anna Cogswell Tyler, whose last book is just 
cut, and Arthur Ruhl, who has just written a 
book based on his experience as a war corre- 
spondent. And that cat is the heloful critic and 
friend of each one of us. While I was working 
on ‘The Daughter of Helen Kent’ she often sat 
on the window-sill and read the typed sheets 
over my shoulder. Once or twice she even at- 
tempted a little editing, but I had to discourage 
that. She confided to me that her sympathies 
are all for the flappers and that she really 
couldn’t understand the attitude of Helen’s 
mother at all.” 

Gene Stratton Porter, after a visit to her be- 
loved Limberlost country, is again settled in her 
home at Santa Barbara, California, from where 
the many lovers of her books hope to see one 


“The Home Designer,” published by Dixon &of Southern California atmosphere. 
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THE HELMET OF MAMBRINO 
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tle slope on the outskirts of the pueblo when we 
were overtaken by the secretary's servant who 
charged down upon us, his donkey nearly up- 
seting mine in the collision. 


Like a wizard in a show, he drew from under 
his jacket an incredibly bright and brand-new 


barber’s basin. 


“The secretary,” he said, “remembered. just 
after you had gone, that the old Duchess of Mo- 
lino had deposited with him, as security for a 
large loan, this basin which is proved-to have 
been the authentic and only one from which 
Cervantes was shaved every day while prisoner 
at Argamosillo. The secretary knew that you 
would like to see this valued relic, and to touch 
it with your own hand. The duchess, senor, 
(lowering his eyes and face),, is in gloria. For 
ten duros you can have this undoubted memen- 
to. and full documents shall follow you to Mad- 
rid of Lima by the next mail.” 


“Hombre!” I replied, “do me the favor to 
present to the secretary my most respectful com- 
pliments, and say that the supposed death of the 
duchess is a curious mistake. The old lady is 
living in great luxury in Seville, and her steward 
is already on the way to redeem her favorite 
relic.” 


The man, who saw the force of my pleas- 
antry, laughed explosively, and shamelessly of- 
fered me the basin for two duros and a half. 
We shook our heads and rode away. Having 
gone a hundred yards, we heard a voice, and 
looking back beheld the servant, who brandish- 
ed aloft the basin and shouted: “One duro?” | 
answered, “Never,” and we rode out upon the 
brown and sunburnt plain. 


Some sheep lay dozing, huddled in the shad- 
ow of a few stunted cork-trees. Brown and 
dim ‘as if clad in dusty leather, the Sierra More- 
na lay sleeping in the warm light. 
among the hazy summits were pencilings of soft, 
cool color; but we were too far away to discern 
the rocks and groves where Don Quixote did his 
amorous penance. 


After riding long silently, Salazar ad- 
dressed me: 


“Senor, this friend of yours, this Don Hora- 


cio, will he ever come to La Mancha?” 


“Quien sabe?” I replied; “but if he comes 
you will certainly know him and love him as he 
is known and loved by his friend.” 


To the Bachelor of San Francisco. K. 


Away up. 


MAETERLINCK AND SCHOPENHAUER 
INVADE THE CABIN 
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she called. She paused before entering a thicket 
of willow. “Come over to dinner tomorrow 
I just love to cook.” 

“Whatever I read about ‘em this mornin’ | 
takes back,” spluttered Ebri, as Jud neared him. 
“Justice!” 

“Didn’t she invite us to dinner tomorrer 
night >” 

“Sense! She showed sense!” ignoring the 
dinner invitation, Ebri scowled. 

Jud sighed. “I ain’t exactly takin’ stock in 
enny book, however it’s nice to have one on ‘em 
around.” 

““ Nice!” If she’d a stayed here another five 
minutes, she’d a burned down the shack to en- 
tertain us by!” 


CHRISTMAS GHOST OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Continued from Page 50 


and their excesses had put one in an insane 
asylum, and the other in an early grave. There 
was left only one descendant—a grandson, and 
he was so poor that he was forced to earn his 
living as a common laborer. And it had been 
told of him that sometimes he took refuge in 
drugs to ease his distress of body and mind. 

A thrill went through me as I pondered—a 
thrill of pity for the poor ghost who had to go 
forth at Christmas-time and set straight all the 
ways he had made crooked in his lifetime. 

All at once I saw a dim light faintly illumine 
the lower part of the tomb where the steps led 
down to the mortuary cell where was the open- 
ing. 

Drawn by a power that was irresistible, I 
went nearer. In between the bars of the aper- 
ture I saw the form of the ghost, and he was go- 
ing through strange evolutions. I watched him, 
fascinated, as I saw the process by means of 
which he laid aside his uncanny pallor and 
gruesome appearance. Then shrinking down in 
the bushes, which were close at hand, as | 
heard the door open, I hid, and there came 
forth the figure of a young man. His face was 
very pale, it is true, and he was very thin, but 
he was no longer bent, nor mouldy-looking. I! 
glanced at him as he passed and by the light of 
the moon I saw it was the grandson who greatly 
resembled the evil old man whose name was on 
the monument. 

Several times since that awful night have | 
seen him upon his rounds at Christmas-time— 
upon his atoning pilgrimage—but I will follow 
him no more. 


| 
| 


CHRISTMAS ENCHANTMENT 
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Mary’s bed in the warm log house. When every 
guest had received in addition to a present, 
some funny trifle, the tuning of violins and the 
soft roll of a drum began. There were .hot 
chocolate and cakes. Father and Mr.- Bixby 
discovered to their mutual satisfaction that they 
had both lived in Canada as boys. The mother 
of the twins took great fancy to Mother, and 
Bob and Mary danced as they had not for six 
years. 

It was in the small hours of the morning be- 
fore the sleds whined out on the snowy road, 
and Boy and Mary, father and mother stood in 
the barn door and heard with delight the Christ- 
mas blessings of their neighbors. 

That man Bixby, now Bob, who is he, any- 
way? inquired father when they reached the 
warm house after the last guest was gone. 

“Oh, just a neighbor,” Bob evaded. 

“Queer fish, but more to him than you’d think 
at first. You know he was a charity boy. Lived 
on a poor farm until he got big enough to think, 
and ran away.” 

“Poor devil,” Bob articulated feelingly. 

“Acted so odd I couldn’t get onto what he 
wanted till he grabbed my hand and squeezed 
this note in it. Said it was a Christmas present 
to Mary, and for me to read it to you all.” 


Father adjusted his nose glasses, cleared his 
throat and read: 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Bob Emerson: Only real 
Christmas I ever had. Don’t think I'll ever be 
the grasping man I’ve been. Nothing in it. To 
show my appreciation of Mrs. Emerson’s kind- 
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ness, I shall withdraw all claims I ever attempted 
to acquire of any lands in which she may be 


interested. 
“SAMUEL BIXBY.” 
Astounded, Bob and Mary gazed at each 


other. 

“It’s Christmas Enchantment,” Mary mur- 
mured, “Christmas Enchantment.” 

On the bed an animated bundle wriggled 
about and at length set up a lusty yell. 

“Oh!” screamed Mary, “the new neighbor 
has gone off and forgotten one of the twins!” 

She sat down and pressed its little rose of a 
face rapturously against her own. 

Oh, Bob,” she half wept, if—only—”’ 

“Mary,” interposed mother, “I had a long 
talk with your neighbor, Mrs. Tucker. She 
wants you and Bob to adopt this baby; says it 
is not hers, but as they were coming to a new 
place they thought it would be better for the 
child to pass as their own. Its parents are dead, 
and the Tuckers did not want to put it in a 
home.” 

“Bully for the Tuckers,” said Bob fervently. 

“If you and Bob will come down she will give 
you its full history; but if you do not want it, 
she will gladly keep it with her big family.” 
Mother smiled faintly. 

“Not WANT it? Not WANT it? Oh, moth- 
er, how could a Christmas on earth be so hap- 
py?” Mary rocked back and forth crooning 
softly. 

Mother stepped to the window and drew the 
curtains aside. The white earth was tinged with 
the rose of a new dawn that fell about the hum- 
ble log house in misty radiance. 


“My Maiden Effort” 


—Artist 
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party thereto breaks even. This is the grower. 
He furnishes the land and the labor of cultiva- 
ting and irrigating same. A great majority of 
Imperial Valley growers are Japanese. 

The packing and the shipping of the produce 
and ali expense incident thereto, is manipulated 
by produce brokers supplying the eastern mar- 
kets. These men, in local parlance, are called 
“Distributors.” The Distributor furnishes the 
Grower with his seed before cultivating begins. 
The Distributor furnishes the crates and the 
labels for same. He it is who arranges for the 
freight cars to carry the commodity. He pays 
for icing the cars. He pays the freight to des- 
tination, and he furnishes his own men for the 
packing from field crates into freight cars. 

In fact, the Distributor finances the growing 
game in the Imperial Valley. A new man upon 
the scene since the days of the Old C. D. Com- 
pany, but a very important factor to Imperial 
Valley development! 

The Grower with seed furnished him by the 
Distributor, simply supplies the land, the labor 
for cultivating and irrigating the same, and his 
own field crates. 


The Distributor, again, guarantees the Grower 
a certain price per field crate, that is to say, 
per crate as it comes from the hands of the 
pickers. This percentage is pre-arranged ac- 
cording to the prevailing market value of the 
product. 

This guaranteed or stipulated price per field 
crate is paid by the Distributor to the Grower 
whether the shipment proves a loss, or nets a 
fabulcus profit! And not until the Grower is 
paid, are the expenses of the Distributor con- 
sidered and HIS commission paid! All that is 
left, over and above the Distributor’s expenses 
in the game, and after his commission has been 
paid, again reverts to the Grower! 


The Distributor takes a gambler’s chance, for 
the Grower is use of his pre-arranged and stip- 
ulated guarantee per field crate, whereas, as has 
sometimes been the case, after this is paid, 
nothing is left for the Distributor but a mere 
bagatelle with which to pay his own expenses! 

Imperial Valley melon records for the 1921 
season are fabulous in their figures. The sta- 
tistics of the Valley grower shows that enough 
cantaloupes were raised in the “Valley” during 
the 1921 “growing” season, and shipped into 
eastern, western, southern and “the northern 
markets, to allow one melon to each person in 
the entire United States, and millions left for a 


second helping! Of such is the Imperial Valley 
meion crop! 

The figures up to the middle of July read like 
fairy-tales!' Like some Arabian Night tale 
reads the melon story of the Imperial Valley, 
where not more than fourteen years ago, sand 
dunes and the great desert waste stretched 
hoary arms that reaped wreckage in their trails, 
over the oases that today supplies the world, 
so to speak, with the dainty tid-bit of its acre- 
age! Up to July |5th, 1921, statistics show 
that 10,500 carloads of cantaloupes had been 
shipped out of the “Valley” to the eastern 
housewife! This means, mind you, 156,000,- 
000 melons, for there are 330 crates to the 
45 melons! Comparative records for the year 
1920, shows 8,900 cars out of the Valley up to 
this period of the season’s shipping! 


Figures at once interesting and appaling in 
their. numbers, estimate that it required 200 
trains, of approximately 50 cars each, to han- 
dle this output—which if placed one behind the 
other would cover approximately one hundred 
miles! 

When the melons are ready for packing, it 
goes without saying, that the work must neces- 
sarily be handled expeditiously and quickly— 
and the 156,000,000 melons above referred to, 
required approximately 500 hours for their 
picking and packing into crates! Each melon 
required two handlings, one as it is cut from 
the vine, and one for wrapping and packing into. 
crates! 

And this is not all! Official records at this 
writing advise that 250 more cars of melons 
have been shipped out of the Imperial Valley 
since July 15th, swelling the total number of 
melons shipped to the eastern markets, out of 
the “Valley,” 3,712,500, and the total number 
of cars for the 1921 ceason, to 10,750! 

The Imperial Valley is as busy as a bee-hive 
when the time is ripe for cutting and the pack- 
ing of their golden products, and the shipping 
of same into the markets of the world! 

And, it was a great desert waste FOURTEEN 
years ago! 

It is, however, a fickle dame who regulates 
the eastern market! Weather conditions have 
much to do with it. Strawberries, for in- 
stance, will not “move” to advantage during a 
raw- cold, wet, eastern springtime! It is the 


same old story of demand regulating the market 
supply, and it is the demand in consequence 
that regulates the price of a commodity. 

At all events, the Distributor is the pilot at 
the helm of the shipping season in the Imperial 
Valley! 


He as a rule knows every move of the 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don'ts” in Real Es- 
tate “‘Pointers,”’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 


transaction. 
Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.0@ Postpaid 
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stands. 
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eastern market consumer. Car after car leaves 
the Valley “rolling,” with no established desti- 
nation. The eastern market decides that desti- 
nation. As the car nears Chicago or some other 
junction point, the prevailing market price in 
the east decides if it shall proceed any farther. 
New York offering a higher price, the car is at 
once ordered to New York, but if Chicago offers 
more, the car is stopped in Chicago. If a car 
is rolling into the New York market, upon the 
other hand, and Detroit, or Cleveland markets 
take a jump skyward, Mr. Distributor, well 
aware of that fact, orders a diversion! 

The man who stays close to the game in the 
Valley for any length of time, however, always 
makes good and comes out of the game ahead 
of it, for nothing succeeds like success! 


ACCESS TO THE VALLEY 


As late as December, 1919, there were no 
other trains operating into the Valley than 
those via the Southern Pacific Railway and Los 
Angeles. The new scenic transcontinental line 
of the San Diego & Arizona Railway, however, 
via the San Diego gate-way, began operations 
into the Valley late in 1919, and these with the 
automobile highway now afford inlet and outlet 
to and from the Valley. 

The automobile highway from San Diego into 
Imperial Valley, connecting with the ocean-to- 
ocean Dixie Highway at Yuma, Arizona, defies 
description, for the magnitude of the scenery 
through the Carrizo Gap surpasses the keenest 
imagination, and words fail! A paradox of 
charges! Every twenty feet the highway 
curves and the scene shifts from the peaceful 
pastoral beauty of mesa rancheros to rugged 
mountain peaks, jagged rocks and pinnacles, 
rising above and beyond the amethyst-hued 
spurs of the lower ranges! 


For miles the roadway follows its serpentine 
trail across the ridge. Then suddenly, it drops 
into the lowland! Just as surprisingly sudden 
one’s faithful car is quivering upon the ragged 
slippery edge of a steep granite gorged preci- 
pice thousands of feet deep! 

Then, up, up, up, creeps the patient car to 
an altitude of 5,500 feet, only to dip once more 
down along a steep decline into the valley be- 
low! 

It is the last drop, the one that carries the 
faithful car into the great granite gorge of the 
Devil’s Canon, that defeats even the most fan- 
ciful imagination! Here great prehistoric 
rocks, seared and rugged, whose creviced, bro- 
ken, seamy sides tell better than words, their 
prehistoric tales, hang boldly against the fair 
blue of the skies overhead! A veritable gallery 
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of prehistoric ages and the great out-of-doors 
of America’s Past! Here prehistoric animals 
once scaled lofty heights now traversed by the 
patient, ever-faithful automobile plowing its 
serpentine way along this road-way of a thou- 
sand curves, and ten thousand wonders! 

A quiet primeval prevails! Everywhere! 
One feels thousands of miles and years remote 
from all that is civilized in life. When, lo! 
Another turn in this territory of paradoxes, and 
another dip, and the scene shifts again to one 
of pastoral enticement! 

In the purple haze of the distant horizon, be- 
tween those giant, distant ragged crags, the 
great purple-hued desert is seen! 
passes Mountain Springs into the last fearful 
drop in the road-way that now leads down to 
the Imperial Valley Bottom Land! 

The contour of the entire Olympus of Greek 
and prehistoric gods in their granite counter- 
parts are silhouetted against fair blue skies. 
Hercules, Jupiter, Pegasus and his winged 
tribesmen, may here be seen, with the historic 
fires of Prometheus illumining the Great Des- 
ert beyond! 

And the setting sun in the wondrous glow of 
the Desert twilight sets affame the lower spurs 
of the purple range, far beyond and across the 
Great Desert, with a wondrous glow of glorious 
splendor! 

Far to the east stretches the Great Desert! 
Over sand dunes and sand hummocks, cacti-cov- 
ered and brown! It is being reclaimed, this 
Desert wilderness, by the herculean efforts of 
the Imperial Valley farmer—! Yes! He earns 
all that he gets for his crops, this Imperial Val- 
ley Farmer! 


EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK. 


Analagous of the above article interesting 
data has been published in this week’s Southern 
Pacific “Bureau of News,” quoted as follows: 
“The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Markets, has just issued a review of 
the past cantaloupe season. The following sum- 
mary is quoted from the report: 

“*The largest cantaloupe deal in the history 
of the cantaloupe industry has passed into his- 
tory. What ten years ago might have been con- 
sidered as an impossibility—the marketing of 
over 10,000 cars of melons from the Imperial 
Valley—has been accomplished. A glance at 
the record of distribution of shipments will show 
that Imperial Valley cantaloupes were shipped 
to all sections of the United States. Every town 


capable of handling a car of cantaloupes re- 
ceived a car.’ 


And the car | 
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Ting Fang show him to be a great philosopher, 
as well as an honored diplomat—from an article 
dated, Canton, July 8, 1921, he points out the 
causes and the movements that have made dis- 
sension. inevitable. He says that China is in a 
state of transition—a struggle between the old 
and the new. This is the forerunner of progress, 
and must give place to improved methods of 
government in which the common people them- 


selves shall have a voice; further, he urges, that. 


American students of foreign affairs should view 
the discordant state of China as being due more 
to the workings of these opposing schools of 
thought than to mere lawlessness. The same au- 
thority says: “Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen with whom I 
am collaborating, has established in Canton a 
government on democratic lines, and is seeking 
to forward the progressive movement by the 
power of example.” China for centuries held 
the role of teacher. She now sees that she can 
be taught. She may’preserve the best in the 
old while she welcomes the new. To that love 
of the past she may add wonderful achievements 
in the future. As I absorbed the lessons of a 
year’s visit to that interesting country another 
phase may be added to the role of credits due 
her. The influence of China in settling the race 
purity question in which even America may re- 
form, has suggested itself to my mind. Self- 
complacent England may in some things be 
taught by “heathen China.” 

Western ideas on any large scale in the XIXth 
Century were a great revelation to more forceful 
and powerful civilizations; by comparison with 
their own past history they could find the es- 
sence of Western greatness in its incipiency— 
they can rightly claim some of our new develop- 
ments, centuries old—sleeping until taken up by 
Westerners and carried to a glorious fulfillment. 

China does not recognize that pessimistic slo- 
gan, “The glory of the West is the humiliation 
of Asia,” but, when fully awake will, with all 
great nations, recognize “Ihe whole world as 
our Country.” 
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wanted. Full particulars free. Remit Chas. F. 
Crerrane. Editor, 452 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis, 
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Write for our besutifully illustrated cata- 
log and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 


Boyle » treet Boston Maas. 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send sketch or model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest references. Write 
TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 130 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Instam Bunion Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just le@ me 
it to you as I have done for 67,5232 others in the 


six months. I claim ve the most success- 


them don’ have not tried my gemedy I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing to send you a treatment See 
FREE. it is a wonderful 
which relieves you almost instantly of airy) 
cause of the and thus 
ppears—a! youre wear 

ing tighter sboes than ever Just your name 

address and | treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, ii, 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patent- 
experience alber albert 17 Talber 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many_ so-called ) 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 

mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 


* ‘unfoldment of human blessings. The science 


of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the powe 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


_ The tools of this broad science are called 


Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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Three-Piece Carving Set. Genuine mother of pearl, full-length 


handles, sterling silver ferrules, 8'/2-in. military blade, highly finished, 
ground to keen cutting edge, and guaranteed. A beautiful set and 


very good value. Price per set 
H. L. CARROLL 


$6.50 


New Jersey Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


BATTERIES 
MUST 


900d 
fo guarantee 2 
years service 

O/ anew 
battery mihout 


SYCO-GRAF 


_ A Micro-Psychic Machine 


mechan. 

ical outja. Operctes for one Pre- 

~ paid $5.00. Free ice and 
Syco-Grai.” 


Franklin Broadcioth Flannel! Shirts 
Twe $3.00 Shirts fer Only $3.69 
of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! Specia! 
ter weight. One large ket, faced sleeves and matched 
neckband. to mateh these shirts 
im any store at $3.00. et we er two : 


BSERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 


73 
fe 
man ~ that k = hquids 
your ~ A ty the th of the 
mazingly increases sireng 
order direct, 
and Canada. Algomate In and 6 
gallon size. Send for free literature. 
Dealers and jobbers wanted. \* 
LORENZEN BROS. MFG, CO. 
Deot. Marshalltown, lowa THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. 
| 
=... | 
arrival—no more. Money back at once {f not mare than pieaped 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give - 
cuicaco 


EXPEDIENCY 
By G. J. CLAYTON 


A traveling man was John A. Brown, 
And such an ardent lover, 

He won the sweetest girl in town, 
Her name was Alice Glover. 


But John A. had one fault, you see, 
Enough to spoil the honey; 

With kisses he was very free, 
But not so with his money. 


One day on a trip he went, 
As traveling men must go; 
But how could Alice pay the rent, 


Unless he left the dough. 


He promised her a check to send, 
And then the thought dismisses; 
So when he wrote, to make amends, 

He sent two thousand kisses. 


But the reply was some surprise, 
Could it really be his Mrs. ? 
The landlord’s more than satisfied, 
I’ve paid the rent in kisses.. 


(Excerpt from Upton Sinclair's “Brass Check,” being 
sold in pamphlet form.) 


Upton Sinclair has published in pamphlet 
form, at a nominal figure, seven chapters of his 
book, “The Brass Check,” which was a chal- 
lenge, as stated by the author, to the Associated 
Press that they had poisoned the news in the 
Colorado situation, Mr. Sinclair took the matter 
up in his usual unabridged way championing the 
laboring man is shown by the quotations from 
many letters received. Recalling “The Brass 
Check,” which was so widely read, there is a line 
from the prisoner serving time: “If I could put 
a copy of Upton Sinclair’s “Brass Check” in 
every common, ordinary wroking man’ and wo- 
man’s hands in the United States I would be 
willing to serve every day of my five years.” 

And, from the managing editor of the “Fed- 
erated Press”: ‘“ “The Brass Check,’ the most 
remarkable book that has ever been published 
in America.” 

“The Associated Press and Labor,” being 
seven chapters from “The Brass Check,” pub- 
lished by Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Calif. Price 
10c per cop. 
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Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
Cocoa, Dessert P Preparations, House- 
hold Medicines, etc., -- 130 


ul items needed in every 


--become regular customers. bald permanent 
he ful 
door work. "Mabe "83000 


penence not necessary. We furnish 
particulars. FREE. 


Write for 
Dest B. Oakland, Calf 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 


brand new. 
H. L. CARKOLEL 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, 


Drive and omonetrate he Bush 
your commissicas oo 


Driver Agents Wanted 


r.F y tor 
sales. My agents are making mone 


7% 
| 
| 
D. C. 
are prompt. 
7 4.P. tires Cars guar- 
5. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bash Temple, 
Bi 
GEN) 
== 
or Clez 
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[SON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
— given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ng all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales Letters 

You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably ome Sales Letters 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters.” 


Ross-Gould 


ists St.Louis 


household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston s Bank Bidg 


44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bidg., 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 


529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. /&4 Pine Street 
17 Central Bldg.,.Los Angeles Bldg., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


Bush Car Delivered an 


No Paste 


OTOR COMP. “¥, Bush 
BUSH M Use them to mount all kodak & 


pictures. po postcards.clippingsinalbums 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children b 


3 ~ Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


soothing irritated an 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 


True-Tone x 
Saxophone BookFree 4’ Saxophone Seep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
Tells Fasiest of all wind instruments ready for instant use. It saves 


weary trips at night and bring: 


“/ r to play and oneof the most beau- 
| quick relief 


w fy tiful. You can learn the scalc 
pens parts in in an hour’s  practios and play 
Ut = pular musie in a few weeks. 
other, things 70° take. your place at your druggists. Contains no 
y nd within ays, if you so 
. ire. Unrivalled for home opiate. Good for youn3 and old 
entertainment, church, lodge o: 
oes. In big demand for = 
chestra dance m . The po 
trait is of “Donald Clerk. 
pe Soloist with the famous Paul Whitc- 
Ma man’s Orchestra. 
You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
itsixdaysin your own home, without obligc- 


tion. If perfectly — pay for it on easy hh 4 Jd 
suit your convenience ention the instrument interes ag 
in and a complete cstalog wi!l he mailed free. 0. oug: Ss Oo 
BUESCHER BAF” INSTRUMENT CO. 
Mekers of Everything in Land and Orchestra instruments 
BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIA’ 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY-AUGUST, 1921 


“BALBOA.” DREAM. PLACE OF THE 
SOUTHWEST (lIllustrated) 

A YOSEMITE SUNSET (Verse) 

THE MYSTIC IN MYRA (Illustrated) 

THE REALM OF COMMON SENSE 

PROCESSIONAL VERSE GLENN WARD DRESBACH 

DOWN THIRD STREET CHARLES W. COYLE 

IN A VALLEY THAT I KNOW (Verse).......... DAISY DE FOREST SKEGG 

DANGEROUS TENDENCIES OF OUR DAY ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 

ANN'’S THREE THOUSAND LA VERNE STEWART McCLELAN 

THE GIFTS OF AMERICA... MARGARET BUCK 

HEART'S HOME (Verse) ELIZABETH SANDER LILLY 

SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT ERALD A. SCHIVO 

THE BORROWER (Verse) MARGARET HARDEN BELLIS 

THERE IS AN ISLE (Verse) GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


REFLECTIONS OF A SWIVEL CHAIR 

SOLDIER THOMAS MARSHALL SPAULDING 
WHEN A MAN HAS LIED MacCARROL PATTISON 
IIM AND THE BOA MAURICE SOULIER 
EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


KATHERINE ELSPETH OLIVER 
GRACE EVELYN BROWN 
IRENE HADLEY 

JAMES H. CAMPBELL 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921 


THE UTOPIA OF THE PAST COMPARED 

WITH THE THEORIES OF BELLAMY....H. P. PEEBLES 
THE CROOKED PATH OF 

OPPORTUNITY (Illustrated) JESSIE M. THOMPSON 
SPRINGS OF POWER (Illustrated) VICTOR W. HARTLEY 
TUMACACORI (Verse) MARGARET CROOKE 
THE BRIDGE OF EPIRUS (lIllustrated)............ JEANNE KIRKLAND 
HONOR PREFERRED £(lllustrated) CHARLES G. BOOTH 
THE CONVERSION OF AH LEW SING 

(Illustrated) M. AUSTIN 
THE FLIGHT OF HELEN (Verse) FRANCES E. SHELDON 
MOUNT TAMALPAIS (Verse) CAROLYN SHAW RICE 
THE TOTEM OF SIMJIK JAMES HANSON 


TEN DOLLARS HERBERT WARREN DODGE 
SONG (Verse) GLEN WARD DRESBACH 
LAUGHING EYES OF TESUQUE 

(Illustrated) GEORGE LAW 
RED ROGER’'S TREASURE FRANK A. HUNT 
HIGH NOON LILLIAN H. SHUEY 


(Verse) 
YOU SAT AND READ TO ME (Verse).......... es a ROYER 
RESIGNATION (Verse) ROBERT K. DAVIS 
ANNALS OF THE UPPER VALLEY AGNES CRARY 
UNFOUNDED FEARS A. H. G. 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1921 
SUZANNE McKELVEY 


A TWILIGHT ROMANCE 


THE TRAIL OF LIGHT (Verse) 


HEALTH, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


CALVIN WEISS LAUFER 
Contributed by AMERICAN RED CROSS 
FLORENCE ESTELLA TAFT 


TAKA (Illustrated) 
SONS OF THE MAESTRA 
THE END OF THE GYPSY 


Illustrated)....... 
FRAIL (Verse). ALFRED F. OGDEN 


JUDITH GRAVES WALDO 
CAROLYN SHAW RICE 


CALIFORNIA (Verse) 


VERNE BRIGHT 


THE “DUD” (Illustrated) 


POSSY EARNS HIS KEEP (Illustrated)....... 


THE PURSUIT OF IDEAL RIGHT 


sini NELSON SCHOFIELD GIBERSON 


J. H. CAMPBELL 


SARTOR RESARTUS UP-TO-DATE 


J. P. CRANKE 
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SONG OF THE WEST (Verse) ELRA C. PORTER 42 
CHET, OR A HOOSIER VILLAGE 

HALLOWE'EN WILL B. LINDER 43 
QUITTERS L. H. HAYUM 45 
ON EL CAMINO REAL (Verse) CATHERINE. M. BLOOM 49 
DYNAMITE (Illustrated) LUCIAN M. LEWIS 51 
IT WAS IN THE RECORD.. FRANK A. HUNT 56 
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HONA MARIA (Illustrated) JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD 1 
THE. COWBOY (Verse) FRANK M. VANCIL 15 
UNDER THE SUGAR PINES A. W. MACY 15 
TREASURER OF THE EBB-TIDE 

(Illustrated) HARRIET S. KELLOGG 16 
OUR SYMPHONY (Verse GEORGE LAW 18 
BEHIND THE DEVIL SCREEN (Illustrated)... AMES HANSEN 19 
A LADY'S BUTTON GEORGE S. DE LORIMER 25 
SUMMER (Verse) NINA MAY 30 
THE IMPRESSIONIST (Verse) ARTHUR POWELL 30 
AN APACHE IDLY (Illustrated) GEORGE GAUTIER 33 
THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE ON THE 

DESERT (Verse) HELEN LABAGH JOHNSON 36 
THE AVIATOR (Verse) KATHERINE M. PIERCE 37 
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FAITH HAWTHORNE 9 
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HORACE A. WADE (Illustrated) ALVIN W. ROBINSON 29 
A CHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS (Verse) MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 32 
MAETERLINCK AND SHOPENHAUER 

INVADE THE CABIN DONNA REITH SCOTT 33 
HEART OF GOLD (Illustrated) ALMIRA GUILD McKEON 39 
CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST (Verse) NINA MAY 45 
TODAY (Verse) BELLE WILEY GUE 45 
WESTWARD THE COURSE OF STADIA 

TAKES ITS WAY (Illustrated) LOUIS ALLEN 47 
THE RIDING WESTERN WIND (Verse)........ CHARLES J. NORTH 48 
THE CHRISTMAS GHOST OF 

SAN FRANCISCO ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 49 
CHRISTMAS ENCHANTMENT ALICE G. COOPER 51 
IMPERIAL VALLEY, THE WONDERFUL...EMMY MATT RUSH 54 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tien. Investigation will convince you that there is no | 
5 piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. f 


Write for our beautifuliy il/ustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 
Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 
(Including War Tax) 
Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


SICK 
MEADACH 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS _a 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have.a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 


$5.00 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


GENUINE 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 
In case with Blades, complete 

$1.65—brand new 


H, L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


$3.80 


Tax Included 


ROUND TRIP TO 
SACRAMENTO 


Every Sunday 
The Ideal Trip to the State Capital 
via 
The Scenic Route 


The San Francisco 
Sacramento Railroad Co. 


“Sacramento Short Line” 


Berkeley Ticket Office: 
2011 Shattuck Avenue 
S. F: Depot—Key Route Ferry 
Oak. Depot—40th & Shafter Av. 
Write for the “Romance of Cali- 
fornia” 
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